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THE MANAGEMENT OF PUPILS. 
BY B. D. PETTENGILL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Amone the most essential conditions to the successful man- 
agement of a school is that the teacher should take pains to 
secure the good-will of the pupils he is instructing, and their 
hearty co-operation in the work he is engaged in. The teacher 
and taught have, or ought to have, a common object—the im- 
provement of the pupil—and there is no good reason why there 
should not be entire sympathy and the utmost harmony exist- 
ing between them. 

It is an unnatural, not to say monstrous, state of affairs 
when there is ill-will and antagonism between the giver and re- 
ceiver of benefits; there is no need of this condition of things, 
and when it permanently exists in a school it indicates that the 
methods pursued by the teacher are irrational and erroneous. 

The pupil should be made to like his school, his studies, and 
his teacher. 

The school-room should be well lighted and ventilated, the 
walls adorned with maps and pictures adapted to please and 
instruct the minds of the pupils, the seats and desks convenient 
and comfortable, and the exercises of the school varied and in- 
teresting. There is no good reason why any study should be 
distasteful to any pupil. Every branch of knowledge, when in- 
telligibly presented, with a due regard to the pupil's develop- 
ment and capacities, is calenlated to interest and please him. 
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As to the teacher himself, it cannot be very difficult for him 
to gain the good-will and affection of his pupils if he really 
sympathizes with them, and is sincerely desirous of doing all 
in his power to promote their welfare and happiness. He 
should study the individual character of each of his pupils, and 
treat them in accordance with their natures, and let them, as 
far as possible, be happy, each in his own way. 

He will find none of his pupils altogether alike, either in dis- 
position, capacity, or character, and must accommodate his 
methods and treatment to the idiosyncracies of each. 

Let us particularize. First, there will be the slow and the 
fast pupils. Professor Bain, in his work on the Science of Edu- 
cation, says: “The inequality of different minds in imbibing 
lessons under the very same circumstances is a glaring fact, 
and is one of the obstacles encountered in teaching numbers 
together—that is, in classes; it is a difficulty that needs a great 
deal of practical tact and management, and is not met by any 
educational theory.” 

Some pupils do whatever they attempt quickly or not at all. 
This readiness to act generally passes for cleverness and as a 
proof of superior ability, though such pupils are apt to be super- 
ficial. Others are so slow in their mental operations and prac- 
tical movements that they have scarcely commenced their tasks 
when the former have completed them. Slow pupils are apt to 
be considered dull and stupid, though if they are allowed to 
take their own time their work is generally found to be per- 
formed more satisfactorily than that of their more active com- 
rades. A teacher does great injustice to those pupils who are 
naturally deliberate in their movements if he makes the rapidity 
with which a task is performed a principal test of merit. 

I have nothing to suggest as to the method of dealing with 
these opposite idiosyncracies other than that the slow pupils 
should undoubtedly, from time to time, be stirred up to greater 
activity, and the fast ones somewhat retarded, and required to 
do their work with greater care and exactness. 

Another fault which a teacher will be likely to find belonging 
to a large number of his pupils is what may be termed fitful- 
ness. Some scholars will do surprisingly well when in the 
mood for any assigned performance, but at other times when 
much is expected of them may altogether fail, giving some such 
excuse as this: “I do not feel like it.” Now; while some kinds 
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of literary work are undoubtedly best performed only when 
the scholar is experiencing an unusual degree of excitement or 
inspiration, as it is called, and such a condition of mind should 
be taken advantage of, yet it will never do to be a slave to 
moods. 

There is little use in having great powers of any kind unless 
one has some degree of command over them. Moods can in 
most cases be produced by making the circumstances favorable 
and by exerting the power of the will. Daniel Webster some- 
where observes that no man can be said to be completely edu- 
cated till he has learned to summon at will all his powers to 
meet an emergency. Whimsical scholars must sometimes be 
treated with a degree of sternness, and plainly informed that 
having a present distaste for any required performance is not 
a sufficient reason for not undertaking it. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the improvement of pupils, 
against which all teachers have to contend, is the dislike which 
very many of them are liable to entertain for hard, persevering 
work. Says Lavater: “If you should ask me what is the great 
original sin of human nature, I should answer, indolence.” 
There is no great good to be obtained in this world without 
toilsome labor. Without hard study, no scholar can become 
distinguished in any department of literature or science, and 
much of this must necessarily be drudgery. 

The great task of the teacher in every school must be to over- 
come the natural disposition to indolence of the pupils under 
his care. What are the best means to this end is a very im- 
portant inquiry. 

It is my opinion that if the education of the pupil were to be 
conducted from first to last by well-qualified and enthusiastic 
teachers, by proper methods and on rational principles, there 
would ordinarily be no need of placing before him, besides the 
authority and influence of the teachers and the example of stu- 
dious companions, any other inducement tostudy than the pleas- 
ure arising from the acquisition of knowledge and the prospect 
of the future benefit to be derived from it. But when the pupil 
is taught in large classes, and no attention is paid to his indi- 
vidual character and peculiar aptitudes ; when he is called upon 
to pursue a study before his mental development has fitted him 
for it; to memorize and recite lessons he imperfectly under- 
stands; to pass on to an advanced part of a study before he has 
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mastered the elements of it; to do everything in accordance 
with an unvarying system, often in a manner entirely repug- 
nant to his natural character and disposition—then, if anything 
is accomplished, it is absolutely necessary to call in some extra- 
neous inducements to incite the pupil to diligent study. 

Of these secondary motives, fear is one very frequently ap- 
pealed to; “You must get your lesson or be flogged,” the pupil 
is told. In bygone times it was almost the universal practice 
to attempt to frighten children into the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. No doubt many pupils have been led first by fear to 
diligence in study, and by this means have acquired studious 
habits, and have finally come to love those studies they once 
hated. But the direct influence of the employment of this mo- 
tive is to make pupils hate school and all its duties, and many 
more blockheads than good scholars have been made by the 
use of this incentive. If boys were to be flogged whenever they 
neglected to play, play would soon become as distasteful to them 
as study now is to many of them. 

Hiring pupils to study by the offering of rewards, prizes, 
etc., is another of those unworthy secondary motives which is 
extensively employed in most schools and colleges. The direct 
influence of the offering of rewards and prizes is to make the 
pupil consider diligence in study as a “cash article,” and to 
lead him to feel that it is not worth his while to study unless 
he is paid for it. It tends to extinguish in the pupil the love 
of learning for its own sake. 

I have read a story of a storekeeper in New England who 
was much annoyed by a company of boys who spent all their 
leisure time in wading in a small pond in the neighborhood of 
his store. He got rid of the trouble in this way: he called 
the boys together, and offered to give sixpence to any one of 
them who would wade steadily for three hours in that pond. 
The boys rushed to the water, in great glee that they were 
about to earn money so easily and pleasantly. But soon, now 
that they were working for wages, there did not seem to be as 
much fun in the occupation as there was before. One by one 
the boys dropped off from their task, and before the three 
hours had expired all of them had left the pond, and never fre- 
quented it any more. 

I once had a pupil who was accustomed to the employment 
of his leisure moments in making pictures for his own amuse- 
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ment. Thinking that such a laudable practice ought to be en- 
couraged, I occasionally rewarded him for some of his best 
attempts. The result was that the lad abandoned the practice 
of drawing for his own amusement altogether, and at last 
could hardly be hired to do it. 

The practice of giving marks and of ranking pupils according 
to their supposed progress and apparent improvement is one 
exceedingly fruitful of evil. Great injustice is often done in 
this way, and the worst passions of human nature excited and 
fostered. The marking system often does more harm in dis- 
couraging timid and distrustful pupils from making efforts 
than good in encouraging those who are successful in obtain- 
ing honors. Besides, the influence on the moral disposition of 
the pupil who obtains a high rank is often so damaging as to 
more than counterbalance any intellectual improvement he may 
have gained by his efforts. 

All of these extraneous incitements to study often do more 
harm than good, and should be employed as sparingly as pos- 
sible. In general, none of them are productive of more than 
the most superficial acquirements. 

Profound attainments in any branch of knowledge and emi- 
nence in any art or pursuit come only from the study or practice 
of them from the love of them. ‘“ Under the spur of ambition,” 
says a writer, “a scholar may cram his mind with knowledge 
he imperfectly understands and cares little about; but as soon 
as the spur is withdrawn he immediately forgets it all, and 
turns to subjects for which he has a liking.” All schools fail 
of their main object unless they induce a love of learning 
among their pupils, and the almost universal abandonment of 
their studies by college graduates on leaving college shows 
how far these institutions, through the wrong motives em- 
ployed, have come from making real scholars of the pupils 
they instruct. 

The most harmless of these secondary motives to study, if 
they must be employed at all, seems to me to be the desire of 
the pupil to come off with credit on examination day. I have 
seen the diligence of students quickened by this motive more 
than by any other of the kind. For this reason, I think that 
frequent private examinations by persons whose good opinion 
the scholars desire to have is, in most schools, very desirable. 
But even examinations are too apt to lead the scholar to cram 
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his memory with knowledge he imperfectly understands for the 
mere sake of display. 

For the promotion of good order in school, the most effec- 
tive expedient is to take care to keep the pupils constantly oc- 
cupied, for it is, in general, only when pupils are unemployed 
that they are disposed to be disorderly and mischievous. The 
disposition of school children to do mischief mostly arises 
from superabundant physical energy, and an overflow of animal 
spirits. Boys of this character should be made to work these 
off by active exercise or hard labor. I have rarely known even 
the most roguish boys to play tricks on each other in a school 
where the public opinion of the scholars was decidedly against 
such practices. 

I have had some experience with pupils who were of such 
irritable tempers that they would fly into a passion on the 
slightest provocation. This unhappy disposition is often the 
result of disease, and requires, for its cure, a soothing rather 
than a harsh treatment. Quick-tempered pupils should have 
the sources of irritation removed from them as much as possi- 
ble, and should not be flogged nor scolded, as this treatment 
only increases the evil. In their calmer moments they should 
be reasoned with in regard to their fault, and be taught the 
folly and evil consequences of indulging it, and the necessity 
of exercising greater self-control. Sometimes I have kept an 
account of how many times in a day such pupils have lost their 
tempers, and showed it to them, commending them whenever 
there was any diminution of the number of lapses. By such 
methods as these I have, in several instances, succeeded in 
bringing quick-tempered boys to a good degree of self-govern- 
ment. 

Another class of pupils who are likely to make trouble, es- 
pecially in schools where the teacher aims to govern by pur- 
suasion rather than by authority, are the scholars who “like 
best to have their own way”—to do things after methods of 
their own devising rather than by ways which the teacher points 
out. I refer here, not to pupils who are decidedly insubordi- 
nate, but to those who lack docility, who are naturally so self- 
conceited and self-willed that they always submit unwillingly 
to be wholly guided and directed by others. Indocility is a 
great fault in any pupil, and, necessarily, a great hindrance to 
his improvement. Almost any scholar, even. one of the most 
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ordinary abilities, if he would have full confidence in the su- 
perior wisdom of his teacher, and do in all respects exactly ac- 
cording to his advice and directions, could hardly fail to make 
surprising attainments. When a teacher finds that any of his 
pupils are too much inclined in many things to have their own 
way to their own harm, he has no other resources but a stronger 
assertion of his authority. For although education, as the 
word implies, should be mainly a leading and drawing process, 
and not a forcing and driving one, yet the coercive element can- 
not be wholly dispensed with, especially in the case of those 
pupils who have lacked home-training before coming to school. 

But although it will often be necessary to restrain pupils 
from many things which they have a desire to do, and to induce 
and sometimes even to coerce them to the performance of tasks 
repugnant to them, yet if the manner in which this is done is 
wise and inoffensive and the teacher in what he does has evi- 
dently at heart the good of his pupils, he need not be afraid of 
permanently offending or alienating at least the most reasona- 
ble and influential of his pupils. Indeed, a teacher who is 
somewhat strict in his discipline is generally more popular than 
one who is over-indulgent. 

I have already expressed the opinion that the master and 
pupils of a school need not, and should not, be opposing forces, 
but should be animated with a common feeling and purpose. 
It is claimed by some college professors that the antagonism 
which so notoriously exists among the students in many of our 
colleges towards the government and aims of the faculties of 
those institutions is owing to the natural repugnance of the un- 
tutored mind to the restraints and mental gymnastics neces- 
sarily employed for the students’ moral and intellectual culture, 
and that this antagonism is to a great extent unavoidable, and 
is to be expected and tolerated. This apology for the evil does 
not seem to me to be satisfactory. The antagonism arises 
mainly, I have no doubt, from the capital errors which prevail 
in the colleges, that discipline is the chief end of education, 
force the most appropriate agent to be employed, and emula- 
tion the best motive to be appealed to; and also from the un- 
natural and irrational methods often pursued in those schools, 
and the awful distance of manner which the instructors feel 
that their dignity requires them to keep up in the presence of 
their pupils. The faculties of those colleges, it seems to me, 
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might and ought to secure the good-will and co-operation of at 
least the main body of the students under their care. 

That he was able to gain the sympathy and support of his 
most influential pupils was the great secret of the successful 
management of the Rugby School by the famous Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, perhaps the most eminent teacher of youth of modern 
times. He was accustomed, as his biographer tells us, to employ 
his older pupils as a kind of sub-masters, and through them 
the discipline of the school was mainly maintained. He was 
wont to say: ‘‘ When I have confidence in the Sixth, [the upper 
class, | there is no post in England I would exchange for this ; 
but if they do not support me, I must go.” 

For some years past in the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb the management of the boys while out of school 
has been carried on something after the manner adopted at the 
Rugby School—that is, on the co-operative principle. The 
sympathy of the most influential boys having been won to the 
side of the authorities, and in favor of good order, the princi- 
pal utilizes this feeling for the benefit of the Institution. The 
method here adopted has been highly successful in producing 
the results aimed at. The good order and discipline kept up 
have been a source of pride to the pupils and of admiration to 
visitors. As I had nothing to do with the inception of the plan 
adopted, and take no part in carrying it out, I may here be al- 
lowed to speak of it according to its merits, as they seem to 
me. 

In most of our institutions for the deaf and dumb, as I am 
informed, the management of the boys while out of school is 
intrusted for a specified time to one of the teachers, each of 
the teachers, in his turn, having in general a week during which 
he has this task to perform. The duty is always considered a 
very onerous one, and rarely results in the maintenance of more 
than a tolerable state of good order and discipline. The num- 
ber of persons under charge, in most cases, is too great to allow 
of a very vigilant supervision by a single individual, and the 
weekly change in the care-takers is likely to prevent any regu- 
lar system of management from being carried out; the differ- 
ent managers often having very different ideas in regard to the 
extent of the liberty which should be extended to boys, and 
differing also very much in their ability to make themselves re- 
spected and obeyed. 
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In our Institution, the boys, on leaving the school-rooms, im 
mediately pass out of the care of the teachers into that of the 
principal and his assistants, the steward and the prefects. At 
first, they alone are responsible for the good conduct of the boys 
out of school. In the autumn, after the classes have been 
formed and the schools get into regular operation, the principal, 
steward, and prefects, and the most influential boys, have a con- 
sultation in regard to the formation of a government among 
the boys themselves for the maintenance of good order and dis- 
cipline during the year. 

The two boys most likely to have influence with the others, 
and to make themselves respected and obeyed, are selected as 
vandidates for the “ presidency.” A meeting is called of all the 
boys of three years’ standing. and they are invited to make their 
choice, by ballot, between the two presidential candidates. The 
president having been elected, the other candidate becomes 
vice-president. 

The president and vice-president, on assuming their duties, 
appoint a kind of cabinet, consisting of six or more officers, 
whose duty it is to assist the president in carrying on his govy- 
ernment. The president, vice-president, and officers then hold 
a meeting, and, with the advice and consent of the principal, 
steward, and prefects, adopt a system of rules and regulations 
for the maintenance of good order and discipline. To one of 
the officers is assigned the duty of seeing that the boys are 
awakened betimes in the morning, are properly dressed and 
washed, and are arranged in order to march at the proper time 
into the dining-room for breakfast. When the signal is given, 
the boys all march two by two, with their arms folded, into the 
dining-room ; the signal being repeated, they quietly take their 
seats at the tables and await the asking of the blessing. An 
officer sits at the head of each table to prevent any talking or 
other irregularity during the meal. None but selected masters 
are allowed to leave their seats. When each boy has finished 
his meal, he folds his arms and awaits the signal for dismissal. 
They then arise, quietly place their stools under the tables, and 
march out with arms folded as they came in. 

When the time for the chapel exercises arrives, the boys 
march into the chapel in a manner similar to their entrance into 
the dining-room. One of the officers has charge of a certain 
number of boys, sits with them, and is responsible for their be- 
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havior in chapel. The officers take great pride in the mainte 
nance of the most perfect order during the chapel exercises, 
and meet with much greater success than I ever knew to result 
from the efforts to that end of the teacher performing the 
chapel duties, when that task was left to him alone. 

While the boys are at play in the yard, they always have one 
or more of the officers present with them to prevent quarrels, 
and to see that the smaller boys are not imposed upon or ill 
treated by the larger ones. When the boys are at their studies 
in the sitting-room in the evening, one of the officers contin- 
ually parades up and down the room to see that the boys are 
orderly, quiet, and diligent in learning their tasks. In case of 
marked idleness during study hours, he has authority to inflict 
some mild punishment, such as making the transgressor stand 
up in the middle of the floor and there study his lesson. 

The most remarkable fact about this method of managing 
boys, when carried into practice, is that the government being 
of the boys’ own choosing, and the popular opinion of the 
school being strongly in its favor, the obedience of the boys to 
their rulers is almost entirely a willing one, and coercion very 
rarely required. Altogether, I consider this method of govern- 
ing boys out of school as the best and most successful in pro- 
ducing the results aimed at of any I have known. 

It is evident that the success of the method described above 
must depend greatly on the character of the officers selected. 
Sometimes an officer unfit for his position is chosen ; when his 
unfitness becomes evident he either voluntarily resigns or is 
removed by the power which appointed him. 

Of course the method has some drawbacks; one of these is 
that the officers, being deaf, are unable to hear the uncouth 
noises which some deaf-mutes are apt to make with their 
voices, and therefore do not suppress them as readily as hear- 
ing officers would do. 

Another evil which may arise is that an officer may become 
so devoted to his official duties as to let them interfere too 
much with his studies, and to hinder somewhat the improve- 
ment which he might otherwise make. In such a case he must 
be warned of his error, and give up his office if the fault remains 
uncorrected. 

It is probable that the precise system of governing boys out 
of school adopted in our Institution would_not be the very 
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best for any other school; but most educators will, I have no 
doubt, admit that to have the popular opinion of the school in 
the teacher's favor, and the co-operation of the older pupils in 
carrying out the teacher’s plans, are among the most efficient 
means of a good school government, and that these agencies 
should be employed in all our institutions whenever it is prac- 
ticable. 


SOME EMBARRASSMENTS OF OUR WORK AND 
POSSIBLE REMEDIES.* 


BY LAURA A. SHERIDAN, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


In choosing so comprehensive a subject—one so important 
that only the best talent in the profession could do justice to 
it, and so extended in the ground it covers that any one paper 
must necessarily be incomplete, although of the most succinct 
and condensed character—we may be considered guilty of un- 
due forwardness and self-esteem. But we believe that the dis- 
tinguished minds who have been toiling for years in the field of 
deaf-mute instruction will be cheered rather than otherwise to 
see a faint effort at sympathetic thought in the lower ranks, 
however imperfect that thinking may be, and to know that the 
same great questions that tax the powers of their own brains, 
as they seek in vain for a perfectly satisfactory solution, are re- 
volving in ceaseless motion in every earnest mind in the work. 

We wish in this paper to speak only of such embarrassments 
of our work as can be treated of under the following heads: 

I. Defective instruction. 

II. Insufficient instruction. 

III. Deleterious surroundings while receiving instruction, 
dwelling more particularly upon the last, as it is the one of the 
three which has presented itself most strongly to our judgment 
as a cause of embarrassment. 

In defective instruction, the fault must lie in the method, in 
the text-book, or in the teacher. 

As to our method of instruction, we have not several to choose 
from, and although often painfully disappointed at the way it 
seems to defeat its own ends, and probably as fully alive as 


*Read before the Ninth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb, Columbus, Ohio, August 20, 1878. 
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others to its imperfections, we will not here join further in the 
outery and criticism against it, but wait hopefully for the in- 
vention of a superior one, while we consider the possibilities of 
doing better work with the one that we have. 

The use of improper text-books, especially for beginners, is 
also a great evil, and one which will ever be fruitful for discus- 
sion; but it is a question which has been so happily adjusted 
in the Indiana Institution by the publication of Dr. Latham’s 
First Lessons and Piimary Reader as to have forced itself too 
slightly upon our thoughts to warrant any further remarks 
upon it on our part. 

But defectiveness on the part of the teacher is a more seri- 
ous evil, and one which should not be tolerated in this land of 
such general intelligence that skilled labor can be obtained for 
any work by paying enough for it. It is said that, in the early 
days of deaf-mute instruction, only the best minds and the 
broadest and deepest culture were brought to the work, and 
that this accounts for the greater success then attained. We 
do not doubt it. There cannot be too much brain put into the 
work of teaching the deaf. How often have we, when beset by 
the difficulties and intricate perplexities of the school-room, 
looked at our imperfect work, almost in despair, and mentally 
cried out: “O for more brain; for higher altitude in mind; 
for longer range of mental vision ; for quicker and clearer per- 
ceptions ; for deeper insight into the whys and wherefores of 
the many forms of life; for greater analytical powers to grasp 
the primary causes of the discouraging effects seen ; and, above 
all, for greater fertility of resources within ourselves to devise 
ways and means for defeating or bringing to pass!” We once 
heard a talented minister of the gospel say: “ The time will 
come when it will take more brains to make a school teacher 
than a congressman or statesman; when wise men will search 
for the best intellectual and moral force that can be found to 
put into the school-houses.” Shall we then retrograde in the 
character of the talent we employ for the more difficult work 
of instruction in schools for the deaf? What weakness! 
What blindness! What insanity! If brain is needed by the 
teacher, where is it needed more than by the teacher of deaf- 
mutes; he who must unravel the twisted skein of so many diffi- 
culties and perplexities unknown to other teachers; he who 
must remedy evils by understanding causes that have their be- 
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ing away down in the seat of life; in the laws that control 
body, mind, and soul, whether of a direct or reflex character ; 
he who must touch the secret springs of a soul, even before 
God can touch them, and teach it what God means when He 
speaks to it? 

And it seems but a truism to say that not only is character 
and talent needed by the teacher, but a knowledge of what and 
how he is to teach. We believe that the question of a training 
school for teachers is one destined to be vigorously discussed 
until it becomes a well-organized reality. Those who claim that 
the wits and interests of the new teacher will lead him to seek. 
eagerly for the necessary knowledge from the experience around 
him, when there are no strict requirements as to the quantity 
of time he shall spend in this work, do so in the face of the 
fact that this question of a training school has begun to appeal 
strongly to some minds Jecause this method of acquainting new 
teachers with the character of their work has not proved satis- 
factory. The child who is placed in the hands of an inexpe- 
rienced teacher, with no knowledge of signs or the peculiarities 
of deaf-mutes—not to be taught, but to be experimented upon 
—is treated with great injustice ; and, if a new pupil, often re- 
ceives such blundering and imperfect instruction as unfavorably 
affects his whole after school-life. It seems to us that if expe- 
rienced teaching is needed anywhere most, it is in the first two 
or three years of instruction. These are the only years wholly 
devoted to the acquisition of language—the most important and 
the most difficult point in the intellectual training of deaf- 
mutes, and the one in which there are the most frequent and 
mortifying failures. If a good solid foundation is not laid here 
there will be halting and stumbling ever after, as is always the 
case where first principles are not understood. And the deaf 
teacher, whose comprehension of human nature and psycholog- 
ical truths in general must usually be more or less narrow be- 
cause of his isolation, needs a training school to bring him more 
in direct contact with the widening and elevating influence of 
superior minds and characters brought to bear directly upon 
the work of his instruction. 

In dealing with the point of insufficient instruction, as one 
great reason why the majority of our pupils leave us so sadly 
deficient in intellectual scope and the high moral qualities that 
make up noble character, we assert that, in many more cases 
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than we dream of, the reason why a deaf-mute is found ignorant 
of any fact or principle is because he has not been told that fact, 
or made familiar with that principle by repeated: instruction ; 
and that in no case is it because he is not susceptible to the 
same influences that mould the mind and character of others. 
In learning, mind always obeys the same laws; but the deaf- 
mute’s is harder to get at, and hence remains longer in its 
childhood. The disgust of the raw teacher often finds vent in 
the vigorous mental assertion that the minds of his pupils are 
just like sieves when you pour water into them. And yet in 
the quality of his instruction he is often as absurd as if he were 
to talk ideas to a little child just beginning to lisp the sweet 
nothings of baby-talk caught up from the lips of others. Yet 
it is by having ideas talked to it day in and day out, week in 
and week out, year in and year out, that the child learns, and 
finally comes to have ideas of its own, yet never assimilating 
anything from instruction wholly out of the range of its com- 
prehension. We too often address our pupils as we should 
others of their age whose ideas have been gathering breadth 
and strength all the way from the cradle—who have been fed 
through the ear repeatedly from a thousand sources closed tu 
the deaf child—and then we wonder in weariness and discour- 
agement why they do not remember what is told them. In his 
lowest state the deaf-mute is simply an wrtaught man, an un- 
developed soul, a being created in the image of God, whose in- 
telligence has not been trained to harmonious expression, whose 
soul vibrates mostly to the chords of sense, because those in the 
realm of spirit are too fine for his coarse touch and untaught 
perceptions. He only awaits the long-continued guidance of the 
master-hand to enter into his inheritance of perfect manhood. 
To do this he must learn much more. More instruction, both 
of an intellectual and moral kind, is a necessity, if we would at- 
tain our end. 

In considering this subject, it may be well to compare the 
time spent by deaf-mutes in school with that allowed to other 
wards of the State. In our public schools the average number 
of the years of school-life is, we believe, about eight; how 
many of our institutions give so longa term to a// of its pupils ? 
High schools are now maintained in all our larger towns and 
cities; it is well known that many of our institutions are with- 
out such a course of study. In many States there is a univer- 
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sity, supported by the State, and open to both sexes; the Na- 
tional College provides a collegiate education for but one sex. 
It seems, then, that the legal claim of deaf-mutes, as children 
of the State, is not always met in regard to the time they spend 
in the school-room. But is not their real claim a claim to the 
same anount of education that the State provides for others ? 
Can any other interpretation of our school laws interpret their 
spirit? No. Then, believing this, should we leave any stone 
unturned until everything possible has been done to elevate the 
average deaf-mute graduate to the level of the average hearing 
graduate? This is our goal—none other is right. We believe 
that this end can be greatly approximated to by the introduc- 
tion of the Kindergarten into all of our institutions; by a uni- 
versal lengthening of the regular course until it gives all ten 
years of study; by more careful grading, in conjunction with the 
division of pupils into smaller classes, and by such a readjust- 
ment of the hours of labor and of study as will give constant 
increase to the hours of study as the pupil grows in years and 
understanding, until all the time is given to study that will be 
consistent with health. If it will take more money to do this, 
that should not weigh against the lofty claim of mind and soul. 
The burden the State must carry can bear no comparison with 
the burden the deaf may never lay down. Asan eminent mem- 
ber of our profession has said: “After we have done the very 
best for them that we can, they must still lead shadowed lives.” 

But there is another question that towers above this of in- 
sufficient instruction except where it is correlative with it. It 
is the question which it seems to us must have appealed to every 
faithful, conscientious teacher as the swpreme question in the 
embarrassments of our work—a question which involves char- 
acter more than culture. Have we not all been frequently more 
discouraged by the deleterious influences that surround our 
pupils than by the du.culties proceeding from our awkward 
and imperfect method of instruction? While the provision 
made for their intellectual training seems so far below what it 
ought to be, is it not better than the provision made for their 
moral training—the training which leads to uprightness of 
character, love of truth, and nobility of soul? Now let us look 
at the hard facts just as they are. 

What are the environments of the young souls who spend 
from five to ten of the most impressible years of their lives 
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within our largest institutions, where from 250 to 500 pupils 
are herded together, good, bad, and indifferent, like so many 
sheep, eating, sleeping, and playing, studying, writing, and 
talking, in a crowd? What is the character of the prevailing 
influence brought to bear upon each? When an innocent, 
ager, susceptible little child comes to school for the first time, 
whose influence does it feel first? Who does most to mould 
the future character—teacher or associates? Let experience 
answer. Are his rights so respected in this miscellaneous crowd 
as to foster within him a great regard for the demands of jus- 
tice? Are his little childish grievances met anywhere by a 
sympathy sincere and wise enough to soothe and satisfy, and 
thus prevent the inevitable hardening of the young and tender 
sensibilities, which always takes place when the outreaching for 
sympathy is met by ridicule or cold indifference? Is the train- 
ing of his imperfect moral sense helped on or retarded by see- 
ing the teachings of the chapel and school-room daily violated 
by the older and wiser pupils around him? Can the influence 
of the few in whose life he has no part outweigh, or even bal- 
ance, the influence of the many who are constantly jostling 
against him, and permeating the very air he breathes with the 
influence of their personality? Can abstract truths and lofty 
ideals fire his ambition to endeavor when the reward lies be- 
yond the ken of his understanding, and the examples he is 
incited to follow lie without the horizon of his own life? No! 
the laws that govern social life and moral improvement else- 
where control here. With few exceptions, we are all what those 
around us make us. If some seem different, it is because some 
prior or hidden force has proved stronger than those visible. 
Now, how shall we order social life in our institutions so that 
the predominant influence shall be elevating? We believe 
that there is no harder question before us as teachers for solu- 
tion. Our part of the work is more of an instructive and pre- 
ventive character than of a corrective, Only Christ can cor- 
rect the evil in human nature. The latter comes to us in all 
its pristine power and transparency, and the indiscriminating 
and unreflecting mind may often ascribe to viciousness what is 
merely the result of ignorance of any cause to conceal. But 
this very unconsciousness of principles current in the world, 
this very simplivity and flexibility of character, this very cred- 
ulity and impressibility which causes our pupils to bend and 
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sway before the force of each other's influence, is our strongest 
ground for hope that when a greater influence of the right 
kind. is brought to bear the very best results may be seen. We 
feel that there must be more character of a firm, stable, and 
worthy kind given our graduates, or the black and mournful 
line of failure be written across our work. 

It is the one subject that has lain heavily on heart and brain 
ever since we entered a school-room for deaf-mutes. But we 
see the red and glowing line of hope written in the sky of the 
present generation. It has been said that the world is waking 
up to the presence of childhood, and that means, to the superi- 
ority of soul over the material. Men are beginning to see that 
the fate of succeeding generations lies within the tiny hands of 
plastic, innocent, sensitive childhood; that the care of young 
souls is of more importance than the care of nations. The 
teacher who speaks harshly and unreflectingly, who fails to 
study human nature continually and assiduously, is driven from 
the desk. The mother whose love comprehends only the tem- 
poral wants of her child, who does not apply herself to its 
training with fear and trembling, as in the presence of all pos- 
sibilities for good or evil, is considered unconscious of the im- 
port of her great mission. So the world that is recognizing 
more and more the great superiority of the realm of spirit over 
the realm of sense will come to recognize the claim of deaf- 
mutes to all possible aid in intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment. Undeveloped souls, as well as undeveloped minds, are 
put into our hands for training, and we despair of anything 
like suecess until every teacher and officer regards this training 
as missionary work, calling for the most unselfish labor, and 
until the congregated method of boarding our pupils is abol- 
ished for some plan that will be more like home in its surround- 
ings and influence. There can be no real home without the 
mother love; but there may be much greater approximation to 
it than we now obtain, if there is a willingness to incur the 
necessary trouble and expense. The establishment of the Kin- 
dergarten, and the introduction of the cottage system, recom- 
mend themselves to us as two great steps in this direction. 

But it must be evident to every thinking mind that the plan 
would end in failure were not the proper kind of persons em- 
ployed to carry it out. Women of large hearts, deep sympa- 
thies, unselfish dispositions, Christian patience, superior intel- 
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ligence, and high-minded principle for matrons—women hard 
to find in great numbers, and secured only by good pay 
—teachers similarly endowed, with the addition of the training 
necessary for their peculiar features of the work. The Kinder- 
garten is surely needed to lengthen the school term, to bring the 
young minds earlier under mental training, and thus utilize the 
years now wasted, and to begin earlier the fostering of those 
moral sentiments which habit, and often the mistaken indul- 
gence of parents, make a more difficult task each succeeding 
year. 

And the system which would gather our pupils into homes 
according to age, sex, knowledge, and character; which would 
provide for a regulation of the hours of labor, play, and study; 
that would not impose upon the younger pupils the confine- 
ment adapted only to the older; which would make more pos- 
sible measures both reformatory and preventive in their charac- 
ter, by a separation of the vicious from the well-meaning ; which 
would give to every pupil one spot where a more interested ear 
would listen to the recital of grievances, because in an atmos- 
phere more like home, while a wisdom greater than that of 
classmate would be ready to correct the mistakes of the imper- 


fect judgment, so ready to fly from one extreme to the other; 
which would secure something like congenial companionship for 
all, and supply, in a measure, that need of the older pupils 
springing from the feeling that causes us to separate ourselves 
more and more from the crowd as we rise in the intellectual 


and spiritual line of our nature, and which would exchange the 
restrictions and surveillance necessary where both sexes are 
congregated in large institutions for the milder government and 
merely nominal inspection of the cottage, thus fostering habits 
of self-reliance, and giving more opportunity for the develop- 
ment of a noble ambition to do right simply because it is right 
—surely such a system recommends itself to all. There could 
be nothing more fatal to the formation of self-respect, of high 
notions of honor, of integrity of character, than the present 
system of surveillance on the part of officers and teachers, 
which the presence of a few weak or untrusty pupils makes 
necessary ; and it seems to us one of the very strongest reasons, 
if not the strongest, why the congregated system should be 
abolished. 

But it is not within the province of this article or of the writer's 
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ability to discuss any further the plan of the system we so 
earnestly advocate. We close with the hope that the depth of 
our conviction may atone somewhat for the imperfections dis- 
played in what we have written. 


THINKING IN WORDS AND GESTURES. 


BY E. BOOTH, ANAMOSA, IOWA. 


In the last January Annals is an editorial review of the 
writings of Dr. Fournié, regarding the ability or habit of deaf- 
mutes to think in words or in gestures. In a foot-note, the edi- 
tor remarks that the author “even goes so far as to deny that 
a person born with vocal organs so defective as to prevent 
speech can think in words, however good his hearing may be.” 

But for this, and other like expressions, I should be in doubt 
whether the author really believes that persons actually think 
in words or gestures, or whether he allows that a person can 
think without words.* In all the articles in the Annals here- 
tofore touching on this subject, it seems to have been the idea 
that the thought and the word or gesture are simultaneous ; 
that without the word or gesture, the thought is impossible. 
I do not know how it will interest others, but to me it is a some- 
what curious question, from seeing it stated and restated so 
frequently. Some one has said, “language was given to conceal 
thought;” that is, to put thought under lock and key, and to 
use words without meaning, or meaning something else. Does 
it not imply that thought and language are separate and distinct 
processes, and that it is possible to employ one or the other 
alone and independently? 

The author of /estws seems to recognize this view. He says: 


For full oft 
Our thoughts drown speech like to a foaming force, 
Which thunders down the echo it creates.” 


And Shakespeare, one of the few who see by intuition what 
most men see only through the laborious process of reasoning 
and the logic of words, or through experience or custom, sug- 
gests the same idea in his well-known lines: 


*Dr. Fournié’s theory is that hearing and speaking persons think in 
spoken language, while congenital deaf-mutes, no matter by what means 
they are educated, or to what degree, think in gestures only.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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‘* The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


We may even go to Scripture for authority: “And God 
brought unto Adam every beast of the field and every fowl of 
the air to see what he would call them.” Here a query natur- 
ally arises: Has God a language, or does He think in thoughts 
alone, and use words only when addressing man? 

Let us try to make the subject plain. You are writing a let- 
ter toa friend. First in your mind is the thought or senti- 
ment you wish to convey; then come the words to embody 
that thought or sentiment. 

Next you receive a letter from a friend. You know nothing 
of its contents, and the words come first as you read; the 
thought or idea conveyed follows the words as you read them. 
Is it not clear that thought on the one hand, and speech and 
gesture or signs on the other, are separate and distinct, as much 
so as sight and hearing, taste and smell, hand and foot ? 

Another illustration, indicating that thought and words are 
distinct, may be shown in the act of dreaming. A noise or 
touch awakes you. Between the noise or touch and actual 
waking may pass a second or two, and in that brief time scenes 
and events flash through the mind that will require one or more 
minutes to put into words. 

Take another common case. A person in conversation, or 
a public speaker, sometimes hesitates, struggles for a word. 
The thought is there, but the word is a laggard and far be- 
hind, or refuses to come at all. One may possess a strong, 
clear, active mind, and in one way and another be aman of 
mark, and yet, being endowed with but a poor or defective 
verbal memory, cut no figure in conversation or public speak- 
ing. He is not wanting in thought, but in ready command of 
language. Another person, a poor or shallow thinker, or in- 
capable of thinking, may babble by the hour or by the day, 
making the Senate chamber as empty as his own head. He is 
all words and no thought. 

Now I reach the main point. It is not whether deaf-mutes 
think in words or in gestures, but which—words or gestures— 
come first to the mind when thought seeks expression. And 
here it must be admitted that the answer i8 not and cannot be 
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uniform. Whether well educated or not, deaf-mutes, in solitary 
moments, talk—to use a common expression—to themselves in 
signs or gestures, or by means of the manual alphabet, just as 
hearing persons, when alone, speak or mutter and mumble in 
words. In either case it is done unconsciously, as it were, a 
mere working of the mind through the organs of speech or mo- 
tion, a sort of waking dream sometimes, and, at other times, a 
wide-awake and perhaps fierce self-communion or expression 
of mental operations. 

Having shown, as I think, that thought is independent of 
the various modes of expression, I again come to the main 
question. By observing deaf-mutes in their daily school-lessons 
and in their conversation we notice the same difference as 
among hearing persons. One hearing person will talk fluently, 
and is never at a loss for a word; another hesitates, is slow, or 
silent for lack of command of language. Among the deaf- 
mutes, one, whenever a question is asked or a thought sug- 
gested by himself or others, has the reply on his fingers’ ends 
at the very instant, or as soon as the fluent hearing person 
could answer. Another with less education, or not so good 
verbal memory, will hesitate, or recall the word with an effort, 
sometimes very brief, sometimes more or less prolonged. 
Writers on this subject make the mistake of taking no account 
of the fact that the verbal memory differs among deaf-mutes as 
among those who hear. Deaf-mutes in whom the verbal mem- 
ory is only ordinary or defective will, as a rule, prefer to ex- 
press themselves in the language of signs rather than in words, 
and yet even these, in most cases, have a ready memory of the 
words most frequently in use among themselves or their hear- 
ing friends, and use such on the instant required. It is absurd 
to expect them to have the whole vocabulary of the language 
in their heads. A good public speaker uses, or knows, perhaps 
ten thousand words; one who is no public speaker, and has 
only an ordinary education, uses, it may be, five hundred; while 
the publishers of Webster's Dictionary claim that it contains 
and gives the definitions of over one hundred thousand. To 
know all these is an object of desire and effort only for such 
men as that prodigy of verbosity and no sense, King James. 


THE RELATIONS OF DEAF-MUTES TO THE HEARING 
WORLD.* 


BY L. EDDY, M. A., DANVILLE, KY. 


In the July number of the Annals of 1876 is an article by 
the Rev. S. Smith, A. K. C., of London, entitled, “The Silent 
Community,” first published in the British Quiver, and then, 
with some changes, in the Annals, as a reply to an article by 
President E. M. Gallaudet. 

Into the controversy, so far as it is one, I have no desire to 
enter, but to express some thoughts suggested anew by it— 
thoughts not new, probably, to any one having considerable ex- 
perience in teaching the deaf and dumb, but which I do not 
remember having seen in print. 

Mr. Smith states the question between himself and President 
Gallaudet to be whether the “‘ Pedagogic ” or the “‘ Parental ” sys- 
tem, as he terms them, should be followed in dealing with deaf- 
mutes. He favors the “Parental,” and in defending it and at- 
tacking the other he uses illustrations and arguments leading to 
conclusions, or equivalent to statements, which all will not ad- 
mit. Certain difficulties are met with by all teachers of deaf- 
mutes, and I believe that one class of these difficulties, or the 
cause of one class, is to be found right here, and in some of the 
things which Mr. Smith advocates. 

His first illustration represents the difference between deaf- 
mutes and hearing persons to be as great as that between sheep 
and some other kind of animals, which, if it were so, would 
settle the question at once and forever in the minds of all. 
But just here is the point in dispute. Are deaf-mutes so 
different from hearing persons? Perhaps a deaf-mute prefers 
another deaf-mute to a hearing person as an associate; it is a 
matter of taste with him. Now, we are told that there is no 
disputing about tastes. But if, because Mr. S. likes pepper 
in his food and I do not, we are told that this difference in 
tastes makes us as different as are a sheep and a dog, then I do 
dispute. Most deaf-mutes, if not all, do seem to think there is 
a vast difference between themselves and hearing persons, and 


* Written for the Annals, but read before the Ninth Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, Columbus, Ohio, August 20, 
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no wonder if led by such illustrations, teaching that the differ- 
ence is not only as wide as that between two races of people, 
but as that between two kinds of animals. 

It is only those who are alike that have the same interests. 
Those only who are alike can have the same motives, look for- 
ward to the same objects, and desire the same future rewards. 
If the pupil believes himself to be a different kind of being 
from his teacher, how is the teacher ever to make him enter 
into the same feelings, hopes, desires, or ambitions with him- 
self? The pupil will instinctively look upon all the teacher 
says as inapplicable to himself; their worlds are different. 
This seems to be a great difficulty in our way, and one that it 
behooves all to attempt with all our might to remove; and by 
“all” is meant every hearing person with whom a deaf-mute 
comes in contact. It is an error of the deaf and of many who 
hear, which becomes a great and persistent trouble, continually 
meeting us in its different shapes or consequences. It hinders 
the teacher in influencing the pupil—in leading him where he 
wishes, whether in respect to moral or intellectual matters ; 
and then there can be, of course, but little sympathy between 
persons so different. 

We often hear of “ clannishness,” and we could wish that that 
were all it is; but if the difference in the persons spoken of is 
so much greater than that between clans, the word hardly ex- 
presses enough. It expresses more than enough, however, in 
that it gives name to a fact which ought nut to be. It recog- 
nizes an inability to sympathize; then a feeling of opposition 
as strong, actually, in some cases, as that between different 
kinds of animals. 

There are deaf-mutes who, instead of looking upon institution 
officers as those who are working and making sacrifices for 
them, doing for and giving to them all they can, consider them 
as preying upon them, using them in order to get a living and 
withholding all that they are able to. Such arguments and 
pleas for their welfare and advancement as are urged by Pres- 
ident Gallaudet are considered as imputations and attacks, as 
showing contempt, and a desire to deprive them of even the 
little enjoyment they have. This is childish—common among 
all children from the time one is first forbidden to play with 
his father's razor—but not to be expected in adults, and in 
them it does not admit of the same explanation as in children. 
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Clannishness cannot explain it; only the antagonism of a 
superior and inferior race, which is wrong. There is no race 
difference, no clan difference, no difference except that of cir- 
cumstances or opportunities, and against his adverse circum- 
stances the deaf-mute should be taught to struggle as his 
speaking brother struggles against his. Also, he should be 
taught that there is no difference between them, rather than 
that there is, as Mr. Smith teaches; that their instructors do 
not think of, nor act upon, any difference, but that they receive 
just the same treatment as a similar number of hearing pupils 
would receive; and that institution treatment, wherein a dis- 
tinction is made between them and the officers, is not because 
of the difference between them as hearing and deaf, but because 
of the difference of age and position. 

Errors of judgment are to be expected in all children, there- 
fore in our pupils. With the acquired knowledge and experi- 
ence of age comes a judgment more or less correct, in a great 
measure, according to the correctness of the instruction and 
impressions received. We should expect graduates of our in- 
stitutions, on reaching maturity, in the exercise of a correct 
judgment, to ignore any differences of an unpleasant nature 
between them and others—any difference even as great as that 
between a foreigner unable to speak the language and a native. 
Instead of this, we find them, to a large extent, treating them- 
selves as a different race; desiring their own conventions, asso- 
ciations, periodicals, reading-rooms, ete; thinking when an 
article is rejected by a publisher that it is owing to their being 
deaf-mutes, instead of its being rejected on its own merits; at- 
tributing all their rebuffs from their fellow-men to their in- 
firmity, instead of to themselves. So believing, they rightly 
pronounce their treatment unjust, and, smarting under it, may 
go to the length of advocating “a silent republic, independent 
of all hearing influence ’—that influence being so hostile, as it 
appears to them. 

There is no objection to associations of deaf-mutes for social 
intercourse and improvement, for reasons of language, but to 
such associations for any purpose regarding deaf-mutes as a 
class there is objection. The unions or societies of church- 
men, conservatives, etc., to which Mr. Smith refers, having for 
their object the fitting of their members for greater usefulness 
to their fellow-men, thus corresponding te our institutions—in 
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other words, having their object outside of themselves—do not 
illustrate this question. I object to such deaf-mute societies, 
not because they are deaf-mute, but for the same reason that I 
would object to a German or Odd-Fellow society, if the first 
tended to keep its members Germans instead of letting them 
become Americans, or the second tended to unfit its members 
for association with non-members. Mr. Smith is misled when he 
likens a deaf-mute convention to a “church” or “social science 
congress.” The name of the first refers to the beliefs of the 
persons composing the society, that of the other to its object, 
and both are open to all the world. If, instead of the second, 
we say a German or French society, and then understand the 
object to be something essentially German or French, as op- 
posed to American, from a political stand-point we are rightly 
jealous of such a society in our midst, because it antagonizes 
our own institutions. So, after striving, as we do, to give a 
deaf-mute all the advantages of a hearing person, and to give 
him free entrance to the society of hearing people, we are 
rightly jealous of such societies or papers as will undo our 
work, will develop a queerness in him, and will cause him to 
turn round and declare all hearing people his foes. 

Speaking of “ special newspapers,” Mr. Smith says: “‘ They 
insert class-news, or articles on deaf and dumb subjects.” To 
the word “class ” I object, not seeing that he has proved them 
a separate class of beings, and believing that their so looking 
upon themselves constitutes one of the great obstacles in the 
way of their own improvement and happiness, and in the way 
of their instructors. Next, what is a deaf and dumb subject? 
What is there, or can there be, properly so called? I know of 
no matter of peculiar interest to them, and have seen nothing 
in the papers published for or by deaf-mutes of greater interest 
to them than to those hearing persons engaged in the instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes, unless it be that which Mr. Smith himself 
alludes to when he says that “the great majority are content, 
if left to themselves, with the gossip and scandal of their class.” 
In this taste I do not see that they are so very different from 
their hearing brethren, only these editors yield to a temptation 
hearing editors resist, because they have learned to consider 
themselves only poor deaf-mutes, of whom so much is not ex- 
pected. 

I have.shown some ways in which this error hinders our 
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work. Another way is found in these special newspapers, or 
other productions, which are put forth with the understanding 
that, coming from hearing persons, they would perish in their 
lack of worth; but that, coming from deaf-mutes, they live, 
nothing better being expected or desired. These papers then 
become specimens, and make those unacquainted with the deaf 
and dumb think that they are a class, a class of defectives; so 
singular and so defective that it is of no use to do much for them, 
for their education, or to place them on an equality with others. 
Held up as specimens of the results of our work, they tell pow- 
erfully against us. 

I call upon all instructors, then, to contend against this 
error, teaching that the same in quality and quantity is ex- 
pected of a deaf-mute as of a hearing person of like talents ; 
that it is unworthy of them to delight in a literature consisting 
mostly of petty personal gossip ; that it is not for them to yield 
to natural indolence, and omit all effort to rise, any more than 
for others; and that if they do not hold up their heads, and 
put themselves along-side of others, they need not expect that 
any one else will put them there. Indulging in this error, 
many deaf-mute teachers are actually so inconsistent as, while 
themselves treated as their hearing colleagues are, to think 
- that the pupils are not thus treated because they are deaf and 
dumb—not for the true reasons. In their error, they consider 
and treat the pupils as equals, and thus implant and foster in 
their minds mistaken notions, which are in the way of their 
progress and happiness both while in the institution and in 
after life. They seem to be unconscious of the real, natural 
difference of level between child and adult, pupil and teacher, 
and often even of that between child and parent. Would not 
a teacher do more harm than good if, in all applications of in 
stitution rules and discipline, it was felt that he was on the side 
of the pupils, and that he regarded what was done as only an 
act of power that would not be dared in a hearing school? I 
take the liberty of telling my deaf-mute friends that the liability 
to, or prevalence of, this error is what deters principals from 
the employment of more deaf-mute teachers. Men are sought 
as teachers, not those who remain children all their lives. 

Further, a man will not be rated higher than he rates him- 
self. Accordingly, he who holds himself on a level with chil- 
dren in his feelings, desires, judgments, and-.fellowship, being 
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as free and indiscriminate in his topics of conversation with 
them as with adults, will only be considered a child himself, 
and if he is annoyed by the neglect of hearing persons he has 
only himself to blame. 

Thus some teachers personally injure themselves and those 
they are among; and Mr. Smith, and those who believe as he, 
build up and strengthen those very barriers between the hear- 
ing and the deaf which it is the purpose of the education of 
the latter to obliterate. 


THE NINTH CONVENTION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue Ninth Convention of America Instructors of the Deaf 
and Dumb, held at the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Columbus, Ohio, from the 17th to the 22d of August, 1878, was 
one of the largest, pleasantest, and, in every way, most success- 
ful meetings of the kind that have been held. The number in 
attendance was about 120, most of whom were active members 
of the profession. While the absence of some of the older and 
more prominent principals and teachers, as Gillett, Noyes, and 
Wilkinson, Porter, Keep, Bartlett, Latham, and others, whose 
presence we have come to regard as almost indispensable on 
such occasions, was a matter of regret, there were still enough 
men of experience and ability to direct the business of the 
Convention wisely, and to discuss the subjects brought forward 
intelligently and profitably. 

The Convention was fortunate in having as its president the 
Rey. Dr. A. L. Chapin, president of Beloit College, who, com- 
bining the advantage of knowledge of the sign-language and 
the methods of deaf-mute instruction with mastery of parlia- 
mentary ruies, readiness and eloquence of speech, sound judg- 
ment, tact, and good humor, presided over its deliberations with 
dignity and grace. For the exercise of his acquaintance with 
parliamentary rules and some of his other qualifications for the 
office, there was less occasion at Columbus than might have 
been expected from the experience of former conventions. The 
fact that no attempt was made to commit the Convention, as a 
whole, to any definite expression of opinion upon forms of gov- 
ernment or methods of instruction, and that, consequently, there 
were no complicated questions of priority in respect to resolu- 
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tions, amendments, and substitutes to be decided, together with 
the good temper and friendly feeling of all present, manifested 
even in the discussion of subjects upon which there was the 
widest divergence of opinion, rendered the duties of the pre- 
siding officer comparatively light. This excellent spirit, which, 
without exception, characterized the proceedings from beginning 
to end, was the most striking and distinctive feature of the Con- 
vention. 

The papers read were less numerous than at previous con- 
ventions, and they came chiefly from the younger and less 
experienced teachers and writers; but most of them, alike in 
respect to the soundness of their views and the manner of their 
expression, would have done no discredit to the oldest and 
wisest members of the profession. Aside from their intrinsic 
value, also, they served to introduce full and able discussions 
of the subjects treated, and in these discussions, as was natural 
and desirable, the more experienced members of the Conven- 
tion took the leading part. 

Trustees and directors of institutions have always been in- 
vited to the conventions as honorary members, and several of 
them have generally been present as interested spectators, 
occasionally participating slightly in the deliberations, but 
never have they taken so active a part as in the Ninth Conven- 
tion. One morning was occupied almost entirely by the trus- 
tees and directors who were present in the discussion of the 
proper relations of such officers to the institutions with which 
they are connected. That morning’s session was the most in- 
teresting and valuable of the Convention; it was the wish of 
every one that the trustees and directors of all our institutions 
could have been there to join in the discussion and receive 
benefit from it. In the hope that these officers, upon the wis- 
dom of whose acts the welfare of the institutions so largely 
depends, are generally readers of the Annals, we do what we 
can to make amends to them for their absence by giving in the 
present number the excellent paper of Mr. Echols, and the 
leading points of the addresses that followed it. 

The deaf members of the Convention participated more 
freely in the proceedings than has been usual heretofore, and 
for the most part very intelligently and acceptably. As the 
majority of those who thus took part are graduates of the 
National College at Washington, the fact may be taken as an 
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evidence of the elevating and quickening influence which the 
College is exerting directly and indirectly upon the deaf-mutes 
of the country. Several of these gentlemen made a vigorous 
assault upon the articulation method of instruction. We were 
glad that some of the ladies present who successfully practice 
that method ventured to defend it in propria persona, instead 
of depending upon some champion of the other sex who would 
not have done it nearly as well. No doubt the best arguments 
these ladies can adduce in behalf of articulation are the results 
they are accomplishing in the quiet, unobtrusive work of their 
school-rooms; and when the system was attacked in eloquent 
gestures by the young men who exemplify so well the advan- 
tages of the manual method, and who appreciate so fully what 
they themselves owe to it, the most forcible answer possible 
was made by giving an account of what the graduates of the 
articulation schools are doing, and reading extracts from their 
letters. There is, and we believe there always will be, in this 
country, ample room for the exercise of the highest talents in 
both departments of instruction; and we regard it as a very 
happy circumstance that the representatives of the two systems 
are able to meet harmoniously in convention, and to compre- 
hend, not only the sincerity of one another’s convictions, but 
also, in part at least, the value of one another’s methods. 

The leading subjects discussed in the Convention, besides 
those already mentioned, were the proper scope and the best 
methods of religious teaching, the age of admission of pupils, 
the use of the manual alphabet instead of signs as a means of 
instruction, reading-matter for deaf-mutes, the relations of the 
deaf to the hearing world, grammatical symbols, the self-culture 
possible to instructors, and the teaching of arithmetic. The 
subject last named, which was crowded into the closing hours 
of the closing day, attracted great interest, especially among 
the younger teachers, and it was felt by some present that more 
time might profitably have been given to questions of this kind, 
relating to the practical work of the school-room. But it would 
have been impossible, in the limited sessions of the Conven- 
tion, to do justice to these subjects. If the admirable plan 
proposed by Dr. Palmer, of a summer normal school, to be 
held at some pleasant place of resort under the auspices of the 
Executive Comm:''*: of the Convention, be carried into suc- 
cessful operation, it will give ample opportunity for the discus- 
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sion of the details of school-room work in a way that is imprac- 
ticable at the conventions. 

Very fair reports of the proceedings of the Convention were 
given in the daily papers of Columbus, a careful digest of which, 
prepared by Mr. G. O. Fay, is now appearing in the Chronicle 
of the Ohio Institution, beginning with the number for Sep- 
tember 21. The Deaf-Mute Advance of August 31 and Sep- 
tember 7 also contains a good report. The stenographic re- 
port is to be published later by the Ohio Institution in 
book form, and copies will be furnished to teachers and 
other officers through the principals of their respective in- 
stitutions. Other persons desiring them can doubtless be 
accommodated by applying to Mr. G. O. Fay, Superintendent 
of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Among the incidental events of the Convention that will be 
remembered with pleasure were the reception of the Governor 
of Ohio, giving occasion for eloquent addresses by President 
Chapin, President Gallaudet, and Dr. Palmer; the meetings 
with the laborers in a field similar to our own, the instructors 
of the blind, with whom we have so much in common ; the visit 
on the final day of the session to the magnificent public institu- 
tions of benevolence maintained by the State of Ohio; and last, 
but not least, the agreeable evening entertainments which some 
one happily named, from their director, “ Palmer's Annex.” 

The exhibition—in rooms adjoining the hall in which the 
sessions of the Convention were held—of illustrative apparatus, 
views, plans and models of institution buildings, text-books, 
examination papers, drawings and paintings executed by pupils, 
etc., was a valuable feature of the Convention. In the fullness 
of examination papers the Ohio and Western Pennsylvania In- 
stitutions, and in the specimens of art work the Illinois Insti- 
tution, took the lead. The various exhibitions of the American, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Clarke, Western New York, and Boston 
schools were also interesting and profitable. 

The members of the Convention were very hospitably pro- 
vided for at the Ohio Institution. The sincerity and cordiality 
of the “‘ Welcome to Ohio” which greeted us as we entered its 
portals were made evident during all our stay. Very few insti- 
tutions have the ability to accommodate a large convention so 
comfortably and elegantly as was done by the great establish- 
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ment that received us in Ohio; but the extent of the building 
and the completeness of its equipment would have availed little 
without the efficient and thoughtful direction of Mr. Fay, which 
seemed to provide for the most minute details relative to the 
comfort and convenience of the guests as fully and carefully as 
for the matters of general importance, ably supported, as it was, 
by the indefatigable labors of the steward, matron, and assist- 
ants, and the courtesy and attention shown by Mrs. Fay and 
all others connected directly or indirectly with the Institution. 
Doubtless in the course of time new matters of interest will 
drive from our recollection many of the events and proceedings 
of the Ninth Convention, but we are sure that the generous 
hospitality with which we were entertained will ever be fresh 
and green in the memory of all who were present. 


THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRUSTEES 

OF STATE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND 

DUMB.* 
BY SAMUEL A. ECHOLS, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

Mr. Prestpent, Lapies anp GentLeMEN: I deem it due to my- 
self to state that the limited time I have had in which to pre- 
pare this paper necessarily renders its execution crude and 
imperfect. I had no idea, when I met you, of appearing before 
the Convention in any other capacity than as a listener or 
observer. I came, not to instruct you, but to learn, from the 
utterances of those who have made the subject the study of their 
lives, whatever might enlighten my mind, and qualify me to 
work intelligently in the great cause of the care and instruction 
of the deaf and dumb. 

Your discussions assume a broad latitude, and cover all the 
ground coming under the scope of your duties and authority 
as instructors. Your conclusions, drawn from intimate associa- 
tion with, and your experience in, the education and training 
of deaf-mutes, should be made the rules “ training and in- 
struction in our institutions. 

And yet the adoption of the methods and measures best 


*Read before the Ninth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb, Columbus, Ohic, August 21, 1878. The writer is a trus- 
tee of the Georgia Institution. 
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calculated to promote the welfare of the unfortunates under 
your immediate charge rests largely in the discretion of those to 
whom the states entrust the oversight and general management 
of their institutions. It is upon the duties and responsibilities 
of the trustees, directors, or commissioners that I propose 
here briefly to comment. Occupying the position myself of 
a trustee, I feel sure that I may speak freely my convictions 
without incurring from brother trustees of the various insti- 
tutions of our country, absent from or attending on this 
Convention, any charge of presumption in addressing them as 
I shall do. 

I shall consider first the objects of the states in appointing 
boards of trustees for the management of their institutions. 
And, first under this head, I shall premise that the institutions 
themselves are established by the states as public cl. -rities. 
Actuated by a spirit of Christian philanthropy, the people, 
through their representatives, provide homes and schools at the 
public expense for those of their fellow-citizens on whom the 
hand of Providence has been laid, depriving them of the senses 
of hearing and speech. The spirit of Him who, more than 
eighteen centuries ago, walked up and down through Galilee 
showing mercy to the afflicted, is still, thank God, in the hearts 
of mankind, actuating deeds of kindness and provisions of 
charity. These institutions have not been established by the 
states as investments from which to realize profits from the af- 
flicted, but for the purpose of providing them with secular, 
moral, and religious instruction, which they can obtain nowhere 
else than in institutions of this kind. 

The duties of boards of trustees of these institutions are the 
carrying out of the objects for which the institutions were es- 
tablished. Our mission is to seek the fullest accomplishment 
of the benefits our states have invited their afflicted children 
to be partakers of. Not idly to meet as an auditing committee 
to approve vouchers for expenditures ; not to be set up like so 
many figure-heads in a mummy show, nor to play the part of 
pliant tools to the diversified whims of different legislatures. 
Occupying the positions we do, we should seek to control legis- 
lation bearing upon the affairs of our institutions. 

I would not be considered extravagant in my ideas upon this 
point, but I state as my convictions that the legislature of any 
state will, when properly petitioned, grant the appropriations 
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and enact the legislation necessary to the successful operation of 
its charitable institutions. One of the most important duties 
devolving upon the board of trustees is to furnish the law- 
makers and the people of the state full information as to the 
requirements of the institution. How are legislators to vote 
intelligently upon any question, unless made acquainted with 
all the facts bearing upon it? From whom shall legislators 
receive information relative to the wants of our institutions, 
except from the trustees ? 

I shall beg pardon for introducing a brief recital of personal 
experience upon this point. It is generally known among the 
members of this Convention that the Georgia Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb has, until recently, occupied a place at the 
foot of this class of institutions. It was far from accomplishing 
the amount of good contemplated in its establishment, and 
what was done was but poorly done. 

When, nearly three years ago, I was elected by the legisla- 
ture to a membership on the board of trustees, I found myself 
associated with eight men, the majority of whom were afflicted 
with strong symptoms of American statesmanship. They spent 
three days in tinkering with, amending, and prating over a con- 
stitution, and in adopting a patch-work code of by-laws as long 
as the law of Moses and far more abstruse. As, for three days, 
I sat at the feet of those Solons in the management of deaf and 
dumb institutions, and saw, like the Alpine peaks to the tourists, 

‘* Laws upon laws arise 
Before my wondering eyes,” 

I felt that I had been placed in a responsibility compared with 
which that of a United States congressman was light. They 
ramified every department, and prescribed the duties of every 
creature that moved on two feet within or about the institu- 
tion. They would have no principal or superintendent, but 
preferred to govern directly, from the board, every person 
connected with the institution, from the principal teacher down 
to the washer-woman. It is needless that I state the results of 
this system; it could lead only to disaster. 

At that very time the condition of our buildings and grounds 
was disgraceful to the State, deterring parents of scores of chil- 
dren from sending them to school. ‘ Gentlemen,” I appealed 
to them, “why don’t you get money from the State to repair 


and refurnish these buildings?” The solemn reply was, that if 
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we asked the legislature for five thousand dollars with which to 
make the needed improvements, the board would be considered 
extravagant, and we should all be discharged. 

It now became a question with me whether I should resign 
my connection with such a board, or seek, in behalf of the af- 
flicted children of the State, to have the legislature effect the 
reform the trustees refused to undertake. Mr. Connor, our 
present efficient superintendent—then the principal teacher— 
had his resignation written. The ten years he had spent in 
appealing to the board for reform having been fruitless of re- 
sults, his heart had grown faint. I begged him to withhold his 
resignation. A day or two later I wrote my resignation as 
trustee, and was about forwarding it to the Governor, when my 
wife walked into my office, leading my little deaf-mute daughter 
by the hand. I told her of my determination. Pointing to our 
little girl, who had climbed on my knee, she said: “Are you 
doing your duty by your child, and those afflicted as she is, to 
make this surrender? Their cause is in your hands; don’t for- 
sake it.” The eyes of my child were turned appealingly to 
mine. I tore up my resignation, and on the same day I handed 
to the Governor a minority report from the board, signed by 
myself only. When the legislature met I went to work, and 
for three weeks, by day and by night, I assailed the ears of the 
members with the cause of our afflicted. My minority report 
was sustained by a vote of 181 to 19, and I had the pleasure of 
sending for Mr. Connor, and of having him, as the man most 
competent to do so, draft every line of the new law under 
which our Institution should be governed. The legislature re- 
vised the board of trustees, retaining me alone from the old 
board. And now, within eighteen months, under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Connor as superintendent, we have more than 
doubled our attendance; have expended several thousand dol- 
lars in repairing and refurnishing the institution ; and to-day, 
in the harmony of its operations, efficiency of its work, and 
economy of its administration, our little Institution has, in my 
judgment, risen to be the peer of any in the land. 

As man’s faith is judged by his work, I have related the his- 
tory of our Institution, and the reform that has been effected, 
to illustrate my position: that if the cause of our afflicted 
friends be properly presented to the legislatures they will re- 
spond with alacrity to the appeals of the boards of trustees. 
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Show me an institution that is liberally fostered by the state, 
and I will show you an active, earnest working, zealous board 
of trustees. Given an inert or narrow-minded board, and it 
will not be surprising if the institution is illiberally provided 
for by the state. Why? Because, out of every one hundred 
representatives of the people in their legislatures, you will find 
seventy-five who know little more of their institution than the 
fact of its existence. In these days of financial depression, with 
the people suffering and crying for relief, it is but natural that 
‘retrenchment and reform ” should be the policy of their repre- 
sentatives. Nowhere does this sentiment exist more strongly 
than in my State, and yet, to our appeals for our Institution, I 
will guarantee that out of 219 members there will not be 19 to 
refuse our requirements. And are the people of other states 
less humane than the people of Georgia? I do not believe so. 
If the appeal be made in the earnest manner which humanity 
justifies, there is not a legislature of any state which will not 
promptly respond, and generously, too. And so I hold that the 
responsibility for procuring the necessary support, funds, or 
other appropriations for state institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, devolves upon their boards of trustees. 

But the question arises, What constitute the necessities of 
an institution? Does the beneficence of the state contemplate, 
in the management of its institution, the meagre comforts of 
the almshouse, or such as, for instance, surround the children 
of the Institution whose guests we now have the pleasure of 
being? Ladies and gentlemen, this edifice, with its elegant 
appointménts, its almost luxurious comforts, and its beauty of 
architectural design, towers toward heaven, a monument to the 
Christian philanthropy of the people of Ohio. Were I a stran- 
ger from a foreign land, having enjoyed none of the opportuni- 
ties we now enjoy of knowing the generosity and hospitality of 
her citizens, yet, should I be informed that this magnificent 
and costly structure had been erected by the State of Ohio for 
her deaf and dumb children, I could bend my head in homage 
to a people entertaining, in their hearts, the spirit of such di- 
vine charity. In the shimmering of the sunlight upon its 
minarets and towers we can read the fulfilment of the com- 
mand of Him whose divine care was about the afflicted: ~* Feed 
my lambs.” And to-day, with all her untold wealth; with her 
grand resources: with her galaxy of soldiers and statesmen, 
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and with one of her sons occupying the most exalted station in 
the gift of our nation, Ohio’s institutions of charity are the 
proudest and most enduring monument to her patriotism and 
her civilization. 

Well, every state cannot afford such magnificent charities as 
can the wealthy State of Ohio. Yet the spirit of her example 
is well worthy of imitation. In the education of mutes in 
morals and in refined tastes and manners, we should surround 
them with whatever we may that will tend to cultivation and 
refinement. Through the eye the strongest impressions are 
made upon the mind. The mountaineer, reared with lofty 
peaks and crags forever in view, scenes of sublimity and awe 
at all times confronting his vision, is imbued with a spirit of 
romance and lofty daring. _The child raised in the dark squalid 
quarter of the city will be coarse, uncouth, and often vicious. 
The little girl reared where fragrant flowers blossom, where birds 
sarol their notes of sweetness, and where the gladsome sunshine 
sparkles on each bud and leaf, will be merry and sweet-tempered. 
So will the surroundings in their institution home tend to make 
or to mar the beanty and symmetry of the souls of the children. 

Whatever is desirable in a home of comfort and culture is 
desirable in a deaf and dumb institution. The state appoints 
us as guardians of her children for a time, and expects that we 
should do and provide whatever will tend to make of the chil- 
dren good and refined citizens. And that trustee who is narrow 
and niggard in his views upon this subject is unfit to be a 
commissioner either for the state or its afflicted wards. Since 
the state has established a charity, it is obligatory on us, as 
its agents, to see that its purposes be so carried out as to re- 
flect credit upon the beneficence of the state. 

The relation between the board of trustees and the imme- 
diate management of the institution is worthy of consideration. 

I lay it down as an inflexible rule that, to every institution or 
organization, civic, military, or financial, there must be an exec- 
utive head, through whom or by whom the directory or legis- 
lative power must govern. From our National Government 
down to the smallest municipal corporation, this principle is 
acknowledged in civic affairs. From the commander-in-chief 
of our armies down to the captain of a company of state mi- 
litia, the rule is inexorable in military regulations. Hach rail- 
road has its superintendent, and while the directory prescribes 
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the general policy, its execution is with the superintendent. 
He arranges the schedules; directs at what points trains shall 
pass each other; changes the schedules as circumstances re- 
quire for the best interests of his company; looks to the per- 
formance of duty by the various agents and employés. The 
directory, or any member of it, dare not change his regula- 
tions. A train delayed ten minutes, a counter-order to that 
of the superintendent complied with, and a collision might 
occur, involving terrible loss of life or property. 

So, in the management of our class of institutions, there must 
be an executive head, who shall govern the institution under 
the by-laws provided for him. And in the execution of his 
office, any interference by the trustees can be only productive 
of evil. It is all essential that the pupils, subordinate officers, 
and hired help should understand that they are under the con- 
trol of the superintendent, for without this system he cannot 
command the obedience of the deaf-mutes or the best services 
of his employés. 

The most important appendage to a deaf and dumb institu- 
tion is a superintendent. If, after being appended, he is found 
to be incompetent or unreliable, so that he cannot be entrusted 
with its management under the regulations of the board, he 
should be dropped like a hot potato, and some one substituted 
in his place. And no institution is in a condition to thrive 
until a superintendent is had to whom the board can entrust 
its management. But when the proper man is found, the 
board should delegate to him the execution of the rules of gov- 
ernment they have prescribed. 

I have served as a trustee under the two systems of govern- 
ment; one when the board undertook to manage the affairs of 
the institution directly, and the other when we have had a 
superintendent to manage for us. The difference between the 
results of the two is the difference between order and dis- 
order—between harmony and discord—between economy and 
extravagance—between success and failure. I reason upon this 
subject in this manner. An expert is more competent in any 
pursuit than an inexpert. I propose, when I represent a client, 
to manage the details of a trial before the court. It is his 
privilege and duty to indicate to me-his case, and the point he 
desires made or gained. But my education in law, and conver- 
sance with the rules of practice, qualify me to assume the 
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detailed management of the case, and that responsibility I pre- 
fer to assume, and any sensible client will accord it tome. The 
physician who has made medicine his study is more likely to 
understand the nature of a disease, and to treat it intelligently, 
than the parent or guardian who has never studied medicine. 
And so I am ready to accord that our superintendent, who has 
devoted his life to the study of the characters of deaf-mutes, to 
qualifying himself for instructing them, to studying the de- 
tailed management of their class of institutions, is more com- 
petent properly to manage the affairs of our Institution than I 
am, whose knowledge of the details of such management is 
superficial, and therefore unreliable. I can judge, however, of 
his efficiency by the results of his administration, and when the 
results are unsatisfactory I am then ready to depose him in 
favor of some one who is capable of filling the office of super- 
intendent. But so long as he retains the office, I know the In- 
stitution and those connected therewith in my official capacity 
solely through the superintendent. 

One other point, coming legitimately into this discussion, I 
desire briefly to notice: the question of compensation of our 
officers and instructors. 

In our ordinary educational institutions, the acquisitions of 
instructors are considered in the gradation of salaries. The 
teacher who has acquired a knowledge of, and can instruct in, 
other languages as well as the English receives extra compen- 
sation over him of like ability who can instruct in English only. 
In all avocations, too, the amount of expertness required and 
the tediousness or severity of labor are duly considered in the 
regulation of compensation. Those who are engaged in in- 
structing deaf-mutes have had to acquire a double education— 
first, in our own language, and, secondly, in that of the deaf. 
But, in addition to this prerequisite, the instruction of deaf- 
mutes involves more labor and patient persistence than is es- 
sential in teaching those who can hear and speak. I cannot 
but think that the policy pursued by the managers of several of 
our state institutions in cutting down salaries to such pitiful 
allowances is grossly unjust to the patient and zealous workers 
in deaf-mute instruction. If the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
those who are engaged in this work deserve, at least, a fairer 
remuneration for their services than many institutions are pay- 
ing. No State is so poor as to be unable to.pay such servants, 
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and those who cut down their salaries to such niggardly sums 
are impeaching the liberality, if not the justice, of the state as 
employer and paymaster. 


In conclusion, I would say that the responsibilities upon us 
as trustees are at once grave and glorious. Properly exercising 
our trusts, what great good have we not in our power of accom- 
plishing? For every afflicted child brought under instruction, 
we are the happy instruments of adding a wreath of honor upon 
the brow of our mother state, while some family circle is made 
happier by the means of communication being furnished be- 
tween the loved unfortunate and its dear ones at home; anda 
yet greater blessing is vouchsafed the child in affording it the 
knowledge of the glories of a “ sweet by-and-by,” where afflic- 
tions are unknown. As our Great Exemplar in works of mercy 
walked to and fro, seeking out the afflicted that He might bless 
them, so should we seek to extend the benefits of our institu- 
tions to every one whose enlightenment must come through 
the instrumentality of these beneficent homes. As Christ was 
liberal in His charities, so should we be in the exercise of our 
trusts. We are engaged in a work commended to mankind 
by Him when His direct mission on earth had ended. Let 
us be zealous in it, for its fruits and our own reward will be in 
proportion to our zeal. 


The subject of the paper being before the Convention for dis- 
cussion— 

The Rev. Dr. A. L. Cuapry, of Beloit, president of the board 
of trustees of the Wisconsin Institution, said that he concurred 
heartily in the sentiments expressed by Mr. Echols. He also 
spoke of the duty trustees are sometimes called upon to per- 
form of sustaining the principal of an institution when he is 
unjustly and maliciously assailed by the public press. At the 
request of one of the members present, he described the way in 
which the board of trustees of which he is the president have 
recently been called upon to defend their principal against such 
assaults. There is not space in the Axmnals for the details of 
Dr. Chapin’s narrative. Suffice it to say that—as Dr. Perr, who 
was in the chair, remarked at its close—it was a thorough and 
complete vindication of the character of the principal of the 
Wisconsin Institution and of the action of its board of trustees. 
Mr. W. R. Barry, of Baltimore, a trustee of the Maryland In- 
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stitution, said that in listening to Mr. Echol’s very able paper 
he had been reminded of an experience of his pastor. Ona 
visit to Virginia he: was unexpectedly invited to preach to a 
colored congregation. He did so; and he preached so plainly, 
his thrusts were so homely and direct, that the minister of the 
colored church, who was present, felt rather embarrassed, and 
at the close of his sermon rose and said: “I ’spec dat some of 
de people tinks I have been talkin’ about dem to dis brudder ; 
but ‘fore God I never seen him ‘fore dis day.” That relieved 
the embarrassment. Now, he (Mr. Barry) agreed with all the 
gentleman from Georgia had said; but he would criticise one 
of his expressions, which others had used also. They talked 
about public charities. He did not regard the institutions for 
the education of the deaf and dumb as public charities. They 
are charities just so far as the education of hearing and speak- 
ing children is a charity, and no further; it is a duty that the 
state owes to its people to see that all have the benefits of a 
common education. He hoped the gentlemen who had spoken 
of the education of the deaf and dumb as a public charity would 
take it back; that they would ask of their legislators, as a pub- 
lic duty, a public good and requirement, that all the children 
of the state alike should have the benefit of education. 

He agreed entirely with what had been said with regard to 
the relation that should exist between the board of visitors, 
directors, managers, trustees, commissioners, or whatever they 
might be called, and the principal. This relation must not only 
be friendly, but it must be cordial and confidential; the prin- 
cipal must have the confidence of the members of the board. 
If it is not so, there can be neither harmony nor prosperity in 
the institution. 

One of the great evils to be contended with in the institutions 
for the deaf and dumb is the introduction of state and national 
politics. In Maryland, he was glad to say, the Institution is 
free from that evil. The government is now democratic, and 
has been so for several years, but a majority of the working 
members of the board of visitors, including the president, are 
republican in politics. The visitors are not appointed for one 
year or a term of years, but for life or good behavior. The ap- 
pointment is made by the governor without any sanction of the 
legislature, and for the past few years the governors have 
asked the board to suggest whom they would like to have ap- 
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pointed. The question of politics does not enter into the 
organization at all. 

Mr. Exy, principal of the Maryland Institution, said that, as 
Mr. Barry had spoken of the majority of the board being re- 
publican, he would like to have him tell the Convention that he 
himself was a democrat. 

Mr. Barry replied, Yes; he was a democrat, and decided in 
his political convictions ; but Mr. Ely had never heard him ask 
what his (Mr. Ely’s) politics were. He had a suspicion they 
might be wrong; but, as a member of the board, he did not 
care what they were, so long as Mr. Ely was a faithful and ef- 
ficient officer. 

Returning to the subject of the relation between the principal 
and the visitors, Mr. Barry said that if the latter, in their 
visits to the institution, saw anything wrong in the school or in 
the shops, they should speak of it to the principal, and not to 
any subordinate officer. In Maryland there was formerly a 
kind of dual head to the institution, a principal end a steward, 
both elected by and responsible to the board, but that had now 
been reformed; the principal now had the two offices united 
in himself, and the result was that the past year had been the 
most satisfactory of the ten years of the Institution; there had 
been perfect harmony, and greater prosperity than ever before. 

Mr. Echols had touched a tender chord in his (Mr. Barry's) 
heart when he had spoken of his deaf-mute daughter. Then he 
understood why he was so deeply interested in the deaf and 
dumb. He, too, had an only daughter, deaf and mute, who 
had been instructed for one year at the American Asylum and 
for seven years in tae Maryland Institution, and was now a 
teacher in the latter Institution. For that reason he was the 
more interested in this subject, and willing to make any effort 
in his power to advance the cause of deaf-mute education. 

Mr. Barry closed his remarks by describing a very useful 
office which exists in the city of Baltimore—that of city agent 
for the deaf and dumb. Mr. Barry himself has filled this office 
for seven years, serving without pay. His duty is to acquaint 
himself with all the deaf-mutes of school-age in the city; to 
look them up and know where thev live; and when the time 
comes to send them to school to see that the parents are prop- 
erly instructed how to send them, and that the children are 
fitted to go. The city places at his disposal a small sum of 
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money to aid those parents who are poor in clothing their chil- 
dren. The result of this arrangement is that one-half the 
pupils in the Maryland Institution are from Baltimore. If the 
counties in the State would take the same interest that the city 
of Baltimore does the number of pupils would be largely in- 
creased. The same plan might be adopted in other states. 

Mr. Ho troy, a trustee of the Wisconsin Institution, and the 
Rev. Dr. J. G. Brown, of Pittsburg, president of the board of 
trustees of the Western Pennsylvania Institution, addressed 
the Convention, heartily endorsing the paper of Mr. Echols, 
and the remarks that had been made by Dr. Chapin and Mr. 
Barry. 

Dr. E. M. Gatuaupet, president of the National Deaf-Mute 
College, said that a considerable variety existed in the manner 
of organization of institutions for the deaf and dumb in this 
country. Some of them are corporations in the hands of per- 
manent officers, whose tenure of office is for life; others are 
governed by boards of direction appointed by the legislature of 
the state; others, still, are governed by boards of direction ap- 
pointed by the executive of the state. The Maryland Institu- 
tion, so far as he was aware, stood alone in the manner of its 
organization, being a state institution in close relations with 
the government of the state, sustained from its treasury, open 
to its deaf-mute children, and yet governed by a board of direc- 
tion which has the very permanent character of life tenure. 

It would be interesting to consider the merits of these vari- 
ous methods of organization, but the subject now before the 
Convention was particularly the organization of institutions 
that are under the direct and complete control of the state in 
which they exist. There is no method of organizing an insti- 
tution for the deaf and dumb which presents so many features 
giving rise to anxiety as this, and the gentleman from Maryland 
had suggested the most serious of these features—namely, the 
possible interference with the organization and management of 
an institution for the deaf and dumb on political grounds. He 
(Dr. Gallaudet) was extremely gratified to learn that, in the 
management of the Maryland Institution, men of the several 
parties unite, and agree to ignore political considerations. He 
saw very great excellence in this method of organization, and 
thought it would be well if the other states would imitate it. 

The members of the Convention did not need to be told that 
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perhaps no greater evil exists in our country to-day, certainly 
so far as it concerns the political interests of the country, than 
the principle—for it was becoming a principle—governing all 
political parties to a greater or less extent, that “to the victors 
belong the spoils.” This principle was the bane of our politics. 
God grant that it might not go on in the exercise of its power 
until it should be their ruin! For many years, even in the in- 
stitutions that were governed exclusively by the states in which 
they existed, political influence had not been admitted—cer- 
tainly not to an extent to occasion injury; but recently the 
pressure of party, it was greatly to be regretted, had been 
strong enough in some instances to bring about serious changes 
in the organization of institutions. He would not take time to 
go mto the particulars of such changes, for the Convention had 
rather to deal with principles than with the actual facts that 
might have occurred. 

It gave him pleasure to be able to say that in the State of 
Ohio, where, within a recent time, after a political campaign of 
a somewhat heated nature, great pressure was brought to bear 
in this very direction at the behest of the managers of the 
party which had come into power, in the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb not only had there been no interference with 
the organization of the educational department, but, in spite of 
strong pressure, the existing officers, from the efficient super- 
intendent through all the corps of teachers, had been reap- 
pointed without reference to political considerations. He de- 
sired to hold up this government of the present dominant party 
of Ohio as an example worthy to be imitated to its fullest extent 
in ail the state institutions for the deaf and dumb. Just how 
this difficulty was to be prevented might perhaps not be for 
the Convention to determine. It had no power to speak 
authoritatively ; it could simply make its opinions the expres- 
sion of public opinion ; but he felt that its members might justly 
go so far as this, and before the evils of interference in public 
institutions on political grounds had proceeded further, urge 
that, in all the states where such interference is now possible 
through the methods of organization, measures should be taken 
at an early day to render it impossible, either by the enactment 
of a law that changes shall not be made in the organization of 
the institutions on political grounds, or by a change in the 
method of the appointment of the boards of trustees, making 
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them more permanent, and not removable by succeeding leg- 
islatures. That would be a matter for consideration, and for 
action after wise conclusions had been reached. But certainly 
no greater disaster could befall the work of instructing the 
deaf and dumb of this country than that the institutions 
for their benefit should become the foot-ball of political par- 
ties; that men and women who have worked long and fuith- 
ful should be suddenly removed from their positions, and, 
possibly, at a time in life when it was difficult for them to 
make new arrangements, be cut off absolutely from the means 
of their proper support. He had lived long enough in Wash- 
ington to understand quite fully the wretched influence exerted 
upon the minds of men and women who were trying to do their 
duty by the consciousness that, however faithfully they might 
perform the duties of the offices they were filling, of greater or 
less importance, they might, at a moment, be removed from 
those offices, from no fault of their own. That consciousness 
often took the life out of their work; it often took the true 
manhood and womanhood out of themselves, rendering them 
subservient, making them feel that their hold upon their positions 
depended rather upon the influence that they could secure than 
upon the results of a faithful performance of their duty. He 
need not draw the picture more fully; these hasty outlines 
would be sufficient to show the Convention, and the public who 
should consider the proceedings of the Convention, how great 
the disaster would be if the practice of making appointments 
and removals in institutions for the deaf and dumb for political 
reasons should ever become general. 

In this connection he desired to offer a suggestion in regard 
to the action of the officers of such institutions in relation to 
political matters. Such officers should remember that, no mat- 
ter what the organization is, if its support is derived from the 
state, they are, for the time being, officers of ‘the state, and 
the highest principle of action would induce them to abstain at 
least from being partisan, or active in the pursuit of the objects 
of political parties. No one would deny that to every one to 
whom the right of suffrage is accorded also belongs the duty 
of exercising that right. Those who, like the speaker; lived in 
the District of Columbia had not the right of suffrage, and he 
had sometimes thought they were relieved in these troublous 
days of political upheaval from a duty which is often em- 
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barrassing ; but in this country, wherever the right goes, there, 
of course, the duty follows; and while officers of the state 
need not abstain from the discharge of their duties as electors, 
they should not be active in politics, and so lay themselves 
open to the charge of using the power which they derive from 
their position to effect political ends. 

One point had been mentioned by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia which he could not refrain from very earnestly sustaining 
and seconding: that of making a suitable provision for the full 
compensation of those who are called to do the work of the 
state in institutions for the deaf and dumb. The state that 
cut down salaries because it had the power to do it, and that 
undertook to save the state’s expense out of the salaries of men 
and women who are doing the most laborious work, and of 
whom he had never heard that any had been overpaid, was per- 
forming an act of absolute injustice ; and because retrenchment 
could be effected in this manner, because teachers of the deaf 
and dumb, many of them, were practically powerless to resist, 
only heightened the injustice of the act. Trustees ought never 
to permit such cutting down in the salaries to be made without 
the most earnest and persistent protest to the legislatures and 
committees that propose such retrenchments. There is such a 
thing as economizing the life out of service, and the service of 
deaf-mute instruction in this country is too important to be 
so treated. 

In conclusion, Dr. GaLLauper expressed his warm apprecia- 
tion of the remarks which had come from the trustees and diree- 
tors who had spoken. Their words served as words of cheer 
to those who were striving to bear the heat and burden of the 
day; and he believed that when their earnest utterances were 
given to the public as a part of the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion, they would not fail to uplift and sustain and strengthen 
the work which the Convention was here called upon to repre- 
sent. 

Mr. J. A. Jacoss, principal of the Kentucky Institution, ex- 
pressed his entire sympathy with what Dr. Gallaudet has said, 
and explained the manner in which the Kentucky Institution 
receives its support from the State. A certain annual amount 
per capita for the pupils is fixed by statute, and a certain 
amount in addition, sufficient to pay the salaries and meet all 
the expenses of the Institution. Whether the legislature made 
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any special appropriations or not, the Institution would receive 
these amounts as established by law. 

Mr. Joun T. Morris, of Baltimore, a director of the Maryland 
Institution for Colored Deaf-Mutes, and president of the Board 
of Education of the city of Baltimore, at the suggestion of Dr. 
W. J. Pater, addressed the Convention. After speaking of his 
interest in the work of the Convention, he said that, in Maryland, 
those afflicted with deafness and blindness are not looked upon 
as objects of public charity, but as entitled to the same consid- 
eration as the hearing and seeing. It is the duty of the state 
to provide liberally for their education, that they may be ele 
vated to precisely the same position, and live upon the same 
plane as others. 

He looked upon the teacher as occupying an elevated posi- 
tion in society. If the profession had not received the consid- 
eration that the other learned professions had, it was partly 
the fault of those who fcllow it. Were he a teacher he should 
demand for his profession from the public that regard and es- 
teem which it is entitled to receive. 

All officers connected with institutions of education—direc- 
tors, principals, and teachers—should receive and retain their 
offices, not through political, sectarian, or personal influences, 
but solely through their qualifications for the place. In Mary- 
land, qualification is the only consideration that controls such 
appointments, and no political party has sufficient influence to 
remove persons who are doing their duty. A common council- 
man, a legislator, or even a governor, may be selected from the 
mass, without reference to his intellectual or, perhaps, moral 
qualifications, and often he may perform his duty as such; but 
for principal or teacher in an institution for the deaf and dumb 
previous training is necessary, and these positions cannot be 
filled from the mass on party grounds. If he had the power, 
he would make these officers permanent, appointing them for 
life, removable only upon the failure to perform their duty, and 
that after a proper investigation of the charges made. Then 
they would feel that there was some stability in their position ; 
they would feel that there was no risk of removal because they 
differed politically or religiously from those by whom they were 
appointed ; they would have full heart in their work, and they 
would perform it with more fidelity, and, perhaps, with greater 
success. 
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The proper compensation of principals and teachers should 
receive the careful consideration of all trustees. The day had 
not yet come, and, perhaps, might never come, when persons 
engaged in educational work would receive the full compensa- 
tion to which they were entitled. But whenever there arises a 
necessity for retrenchment in institutions, the last thing that 
should be touched was the compensation of their officers. Few 
occupying these positions are able, from their salaries alone, to 
save much for the future. He wished the views of the late 
W. C. Bryant, concerning the duty of pensioning teachers in 
their old age, could become general. But since the public had 
not yet risen to that point, directors of institutions should 
see to it that the compensation of officers, while they are per- 
forming their duties, is made as full as possible. 

Mr. H. A. Gupeer, principal of the North Carolina Institu- 
tion, and Mr. J. R. Dosyns, principal teacher of the Texas In- 
stitution, referring to the fact that the institutions they repre- 
sented were supposed to have made changes in their officers 
from political considerations, said that very few, if any, changes 
had been made on that ground, but that, on the contrary, old 
teachers had been retained and new ones appointed, without 
any inquiry as to their political opinions; and they described 
the present condition of those institutions as very prosperous. 


THE GESTURE-LANGUAGE.—II.* 
BY EDWARD B. TYLOR, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Tuoves the deaf-mute has, much as we have, an idea of the 
connection of cause and effect, he has not, I think, any direct 
means of distinguishing causation from mere sequence or 
simultaneity, except a way of showing by his manner that two 
events belong to one another, which can hardly be described in 
words, though if he sees further explanation necessary he has 
no difficulty in giving it. Thus he would express the statement 
that a man died of drinking by saying that he “died, drank, 
drank, drank.” If the inquiry were made, “died, did he?” he 
could put the causation beyond doubt by answering, “ yes, he 
drank, and drank, and drank!” ' If he wished to say that the 
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gardener had poisoned himself, the order of his signs would be, 
‘“‘oardener dead, medicine bad drank.” 

To “make” is too abstract an idea for the deaf mute; to 
show that the tailor makes the coat. or that the carpenter 
makes the table, he would represent the tailor sewing the coat 
and the carpenter sawing and planing the table. Such a prop- 
osition as “ Rain makes the land fruitful,” would not come into 
his way of thinking; “rain fall, plants grow,” would be his 
pictorial expression.* 

As an example of the structure of the gesture-language, I 
give the words roughly corresponding to the signs by which 
the Lord’s Prayer is acted every morning at the Edinburgh In- 
stitution. They were carefully written down for me by the 
Director, and I made notes of the signs by which the various 
ideas were expressed in this school. “Father” is represented 
in the prayer as “man old,” though in ordinary matters he is 
generally “the man who shaves himself.” ‘“ Name” is, as I have 
seen it elsewhere, touching the forehead and imitating the 
action of spelling on the fingers, as to say, “the spelling one is 
known by.” ‘To “hallow” is to “speak good of,” (“ good” 
being expressed by the thumb, while “bad” is represented by 
the little finger, two signs of which the meaning lies in the 
contrast of the larger and more powerful thumb with the 
smaller and less important little finger.) ‘“ Kingdom” is shown 
by the sign for “crown ;” “will” by placing the hand on the 
stomach, in accordance with the natural and wide-spread 
theory that desire and passion are located there, to which 
theory such expressions belong as “‘ to have no stomach to it.” 
* Done” is “ worked,” shown by hands as working. The phrase 
“ on earth as it is in heaven ” was, I believe, put by signs for “on 
earth” and “in heaven,” and then by putting out the two fore- 
fingers side by side, the sign for sameness and similarity all the 
world over, so that the whole would stand “ earth on, heaven in, 
just the same.” ‘“ Trespass” is “doing bad ;” to “forgive” is 
to rub out, as from a slate; “temptation” is plucking one by 
the coat, as to lead him slily into mischief. The alternative 
“but” is made with the two forefingers, not along-side of one 
another as in “like,” but opposed point to point, Sicard’s sign 
for “against.” “Deliver” is to ‘pluck out,” “glory” is 
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“ olittering,” “forever” is shown by making the forefingers, 
held horizontally, turn round and round one another. 

The order of the signs is much as follows: “Father our, 
heaven in—name thy hallowed—kingdom thy come—will thy 
done—earth on, heaven in,as. Bread give us daily—trespasses 
our forgive us, them trespass against us, forgive, as. Tempta- 
tion lead not—but evil deliver from—kingdom power glory 
thine forever.” 

When I write down descriptions in words of the deaf and 
dumb signs, they seem bald and weak, but it must be remem- 
bered that I can only write down the skeletons of them. To 
see them is something very different, for these dry bones have 
to be covered with flesh. Not the face only, but the whole 
body joins in giving expression to the sign. Nor are the sober, 
restrained looks and gestures to which we are accustomed in 
our daily life sufficient for this. He who talks to the deaf and 
dumb in their own language must throw off the rigid covering 
that the Englishman wears over his face like a tragic mask, 
that never changes its expression while love and hate, joy and 
sorrow. come out from behind it. 

Xeligious service is performed in signs in many deaf and 
dumb schools. In the Berlin Institution, the simple Lutheran 
service, a prayer, the gospel fur the day, and a sermon, are acted 
every Sunday morning in the gesture-language for the children 
in the school and the deaf and dumb inhabitants of the city, 
and it is a very remarkable sight. No one could see the 
parable of the man who left the ninety and nine sheep in the 
wilderness and went after that which was lost, or of the woman 
who lost the one piece of silver, performed in expressive pan- 
tomime by a master in the art, without acknowledging that, 
for telling a simple story and making simple comments on it, 
spoken language stands far behind acting. The spoken narra- 
tive must lose the sudden anxiety of the shepherd when he 
counts his flock and finds a sheep wanting, his hurried penning 
up the rest, his running up hill and down dale, and spying 
backwards and forwards, his face lighting up when he catches 
sight of the missing sheep in the distance, his carrying it home 
in his arms, hugging it as he goes. We hear these stories 
read as though they were lists of generations of antediluvian 
patriarchs. The deaf and dumb pantomime calls to mind the 
“action, action, action!” of Demosthenes. 
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There is another department of the gesture-language which 
has reached nearly as high a development as that in use among 
the deaf-mutes. Men who do not know one another's language 
are to each other as though they were dumb. Thus Sophocles 
USES dyrwooos, “ tongueless,” for “barbarian,” as contrasted 
with “Greek ;” and the Russians, to this day, call their neigh- 
bours the Germans “ Njemez,”—that is, speechless, njemou 
meaning dumb. When men who are thus dumb to one another 
have to communicate without an interpreter, they adopt all 
over the world the very same method of communication by 
signs, which is the natural language of the deaf-mutes. 

Alexander von Humboldt has left on record, in the following 
passage, his experiences of the gesture-language among the 
Indians of the Orinoco, in districts where it often happens that 
small, isolated tribes speak languages of which even their near- 
est neighbors can hardly understand a word: 


“ “After you leave my mission,’ said the good monk of 
Uruana, ‘you will travel like mutes.’ This prediction was 
almost accomplished ; and, not to lose all the advantage that is 
to be had from intercourse even with the most brutalized 
Indians, we have sometimes preferred the language of signs. 
As soon as the native sees that you do not care to employ an 
interpreter, as soon as you ask him direct questions, pointing 
the object out to him, he comes out of his habitual apathy, and 
displays a rare intelligence in making himself understood. He 
varies his signs, pronounces his words slowly, and repeats them 
without being asked. His amour-propre seems flattered by 
the consequence you accord to him by letting him instruct you. 
This facility of making himself understood is above all remark- 
able in the independent Indian, and in the Christian missions 
I should recommend the traveller to address himself in prefer 
ence to those of the natives who have been but lately reduced, 
or who go back from time to time to the forest to enjoy their 
ancient liberty.”* 


It is well known that the Indians of North America, whose 
nomad habits and immense variety of languages must continu- 
ally make it needful for them to communicate with tribes whose 
language they cannot speak, carry the gesture-language to a 
high degree of perfection, and the same signs serve as a me- 
dium of converse from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Several writers make mention of this ‘Indian pantomime,” 
and it has been carefully described in the account of Major 
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Long's expedition, and more recently by Captain Burton.* The 
latter traveller considers it to be a mixture of natural and con- 
ventional signs, but so far as I can judge from the one hundred 
and fifty or so which he describes, and those I find mentioned 
elsewhere, I do not believe that there is a really arbitrary sign 
among them. There are only about half-a-dozen of which the 
meaning is not at once evident, and even these appear on close 
inspection to be natural signs, perhaps a little abbreviated or 
conventionalized. I am sure that a skilled deaf and dumb 
talker would understand an Indian interpreter, and be himself 
understood at first sight, with scarcely any difficuity.| The 
Indian pantomime and the gesture-language of the deaf and 
dumb are but different dialects of the same language of nature. 
Burton says that an interpreter who knows all the signs is pre- 
ferred by the whites even to a good speaker. “A story is 
told of a man, who, being sent among the Cheyennes to qualify 
himself for interpreting, returned in a week and proved his 
competence: all that he did, however, was to go through the 
usual pantomime with a running accompaniment of grunts.” 
In the Indian pantomime, actions and objects are expressed 
very much as a deaf-mute would show them. The action of 
beckoning towards oneself represents to “come ;” darting the 
two first fingers from the eyes is to “see;” describing in the 
air the form of the pipe and the curling smoke is to “smoke ;” 
thrusting the hand under the clothing of the left breast is to 
“hide, put away, keep secret.” ‘Enough to eat” is shown by 
an imitation of eating, and the forefingers and thumb forming 
a C, with the points toward the body, are raised upward as far 
as the neck; “ fear,” by putting the hands to the lower ribs, and 
showing how the heart flutters and seems to rise to the throat ; 
“book,” by holding the palms together before the face, opening 
and reading, quite in deaf and dumb fashion, and as the Mos- 


* Edwin James, Major Stephen H. Long’s Exped. Rocky Moun.; Phila- 
delphia, 1823, i, p. 378, ete. Captain R. F. Burton, ‘‘ The City of the 
Saints ;” London, 1861, p. 150, ete. See also Prinz Maximilian von Wied- 
Neuwied, ‘‘ Voyage dans I’Intérieur de ’ Amérique du Nord ;” Paris, 1840- 
vol. iii, p. 389. Buschmann, Spuren der Azt. Spr., ete.;” (Abh. der 
K. Akad. der Wissensch, 1854,) Berlin, 1859, p. 641. 

+As has often been demonstrated in the institutions at Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, and elsewhere, on the occasions of visits from members of va- 
rous Indian tribes.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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lems often do while they are reciting prayers and chapters of 
the Koran. 

One of our accounts says that “fire” is represented by the 
Indian by blowing it and warming his hands at it; the other, 
that flames are imitated with the fingers. The latter sign was in 
use at Berlin, but I noticed that the children in another school 
did not understand it till the sign of blowing was added. The 
Indian and the deaf-mute indicate “rain” by the same sign, 
bringing the tips of the fingers of the partly-closed hand down- 
wards, like rain falling from the clouds, and the Indian makes 
the same sign do duty for “year,” counting years by annual 
rains. The Indian indicates “stone,” if light, by picking it 
up; if heavy, by dropping it. The deaf-mute taps his teeth 
with his finger-nail to show that it is something hard, and then 
makes the gesture of flinging it. The Indian sign for mount- 
ing a horse is to make a pair of legs of the two first fingers of 
the right hand, and to straddle them across the left forefinger ; 
a similar sign among the deaf and dumb means to “ride.” 

Among the Indians the sign for “brother” or “sister” is, 
according to Burton, to put the two first finger-tips (that is, I 
suppose, the forefingers of both hands) into the mouth, to show 
that both fed from the same breast; the deaf-mute makes the 
mere sign of likeness or equality suffice, holding out the fore- 
fingers of both hands close together, a sign which, according to 
James, also does duty to indicate “husband” or “ companion.” 
This sign of the two forefingers is understood everywhere, and 
some very curious instances of its use in remote parts of the 
world are given by Marsh,* in illustration of Fluellen’s “ But 
‘tis all one, ‘tis so like as my fingers is to my fingers.” It be- 
longs, too, to the sign-language of the Cistercian monks. 

Animals are represented in the Indian pantomine very much 
as the deaf and dumb would represent them, by signs charac- 
terizing their peculiar ears, horns, etc., and their movements. 
Thus the sign for “stag” among the deaf and dumb, namely, 
the thumbs to both temples, and the fingers widely spread out, 
is almost identical with the Indian gesture. For the dog, how- 
ever, the Indians have a remarkable sign, which consists in 
trailing the two first fingers of the right hand, as if they were 
poles dragged along the ground. Before the Indians had 


* Marsh, ‘‘ Lectures on the English Language ;” London, 1862, p. 486. 
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horses, the dogs were trained to drag the lodge-poles on the 
march in this way, and in Catlin’s time the work was in several 
tribes divided between the dogs and the horses; but it appears 
that in tribes where the trailing is now done by horses only, 
the sign for “dog” derived from the old custom is still 
kept up. 

One of the Indian signs is curious as having reflected itself in 
the spoken language of the country. “ Water” is represented 
by an imitation of scooping up water with the hand and drink- 
ing out of it, and “river” by making this sign, and then way- 
ing the palms of the hands outward, to denote an extended 
surface. It is evident that the first part of the sign is translated 
in the western Americanism which speaks of a river as a 
‘drink,’ and of the Mississippi, par excellence, as the “ Big 
Drink.”* It need hardly be said that spoken language is full 
of such translations from gestures, as when one is said to wink 
at another's faults, an expression which shows us the act of 
winking accepted as a gesture-sign, meaning to pretend not to 
see. But the Americanism is interesting as being caught so 
near its source. 

I noted down a few signs from Burton as not self-evident, 
but it will be seen that they are all to be explained. They are, 
“ves,” wave the hands straightforward from the face; “no,” 
wave the hand from right to left as if motioning away. These 
signs correspond with the general practice of mankind, to nod 
for “yes,” and shake the head for “no.” The idea conveyed 
by nodding seems to correspond with the deaf and dumb sign 
for “truth,” made by moving the finger straightforward from 
the lips, apparently with the sense of “straightforward speak- 
ing,” while the finger is moved to one side to express “ lie,” as 
“sideways speaking.” The understanding of nodding and 
shaking the head as signs of assent and denial appears to 
belong to uneducated deaf and dumb children, and even to 
those who are only one degree higher than idiots. In a very 
remarkable dissertation on the art of thrusting knowledge into 
the minds of such children, Schmalz assumes that they can 
always make and understand these signs.f It is true they may 
have learnt them from the people who take care of them. 


*J. R. Bartlett, ‘‘ Dictionary of Americanisms,” 2d edit., 1859, s. @. 
** Drink.” 
*+Schmalz, pp. 267-277. See Wedgwood, p. 1. 
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This explanation is, however, somewhat complicated by the 
Indian signs for “truth” and “lie,” given by Burton, who 
says that the forefinger extended from the mouth means to 
“tell truth,” “one word;” but two fingers mean to “tell lies,” 
“double tongue.” So to move two fingers before the left 
breast means, “I don’t know,” that is to say, “I have two 
hearts.” I found that deaf and dumb children understood this 
Indian sign for “lie” quite as well as their own. 

“Good,” wave the hand from the mouth, extending the 
thumb from the index, and closing the other three fingers. 
This is like kissing the hand as a salutation, or what children 
call ‘‘ blowing a kiss,” and it is clearly a natural sign, as it is 
recognized by the deaf and dumb language. Dr. James gives 
the Indian sign as waving the hand with the back upward, in 
a horizontal curve outwards, the well-known gesture of bene- 
diction. At Berlin, a gesture like that of patting a child on 
the head, accompanied, as of course all these signs are, with 
an approving smile, is in use. Possibly the ideas of stroking 


or patting may lie at the bottom of all these signs of approving: 


and blessing. 

“Think,” pass the forefinger sharply across the breast from 
right to left, meaning, of course, that a thought passes through 
one’s heart. 

“Trade, exchange, swop,” cross the fore-fingers of both hands 
before the breast. This sign is also used, Captain Burton says, 
to denote Americans, or, indeed, any white men, who are gen- 
erally called by the Indians west of the Rocky Mountains, 
“ shwop,” from their trading propensities. As given by Burton, 
the sign is hardly intelligible. But Dr. James describes the 
gesture, of which this is a sort of abridgment, which consists in 
holding up the two fore-fingers, and passing them by each 
other transversely in front of the breast, so that they change 
places, and nothing could be clearer than this. 

The sign in the Berlin gesture-language for “day” is made 
by opening out the palms of the hands. I supposed it to be 
an arbitrary and meaningless sign till I found the Indian sign 
for “this morning ” to consist in the same gesture. It refers, 
perhaps, to awaking from sleep, or to the opening out of the 
day. 

Asa means of communication, there is no doubt that the 
Indian pantomime is not merely capable of expressing a few 
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simple and ordinary notions, but that, to the uncultured savage, 
with his few and material ideas, it is a very fair substitute for 
} his scanty vocabulary. Stansbury mentions a discourse de- 
livered in this way in his presence, which lasted for some hours 
occupied in continuous narration. The only specimen of a 
e connected story I have met with is a hunter's simple history 
: of his day's sport, as Captain Burton thinks that an Indian 
would render it in signs. The story to be told is as follows: 
“ Karly this morning, I mounted my horse, rode off at a gallop, 
traversed a canyon or ravine, then over a mountain to a plain 
where there was no water, sighted bison, followed them, killed 
three of them, skinned them, packed the flesh upon my pony, 
remounted, and returned home.” The arrangement of the 
signs described is as follows: “I—this morning—early— 
mounted my horse—galloped—a canyon—crossed—a moun- 
tain—a 
skinned—packed flesh—mounted—hither.” There is, perhaps, 
nothing which would strike a deaf and dumb man as peculiar 
in the sequence of these signs ; but it would be desirable for a 
real discourse, delivered by an Indian in signs, to be taken 
down, especially if its contents were of a more complex nature. 

Among the Cistercian monks there exists, or existed, a ges- 
ture-language. As a part of their dismal system of mortifying 
the deeds of the body, they held speech, except in religious 
exercises, to be sinful. But for certain purposes relating to the 
vile material life that they could not quite shake off, communi- 
cation among the brethren was necessary, so the difficulty was 
met by the use of pantomimic signs. Two of their written 
lists or dictionaries are printed in the collected edition of Leib- 
nitz’s works,* one in Latin, the other in Low German; they 
are not identical, but appear to be mostly or altogether derived 
from a list drawn up by authority. 

A great part of the Cistercian gesture-signs are either just 
what the deaf and dumb would make, or are so natural that 
they would at once understand them. Thus, to make a roof 
with the fingers is “house;” to grind the fists together is 
“corn ;” to “sing” is indicated by beating time ; to “ bathe ” is to 


/ imitate washing the breast with the hollow of the hand ; “ can- 


*Leibnitz, Opera Omnia, ed. Dutens; Geneva, 1768, vol. vi. part ii., p. 


207, etc. 
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dle” or “fire” is shown by holding up the forefinger and 
blowing it out like a candle; a “ goat” is indicated by the fin- 
gers hanging from the chin like a beard; “salt,” by taking an 
imaginary pinch and sprinkling it; “butter,” by the action of 
spreading it in the palm of the hand. The deaf and dumb 
sign used at Berlin, and other places, to indicate “time” by 
drawing the tip of the forefinger up the arm, is in the Cister- 
cian list “a year;” it is Sicard’s sign for “long,” and the idea it 
conveys is plainly that of “a length” transferred from space 
to time. To “go” is to make the two first fingers walk hang- 
ing in the air (Hengestu se dahl und rirest se, betekend Gahen,) 
while the universal sign of the two forefingers stands for “ like,” 
(Hélstu se even thosamen, dat betekent like.) The sign for 
“beer” is to put the hand before the face and blow into it as if 
blowing off the froth (Thustu de hand vor dem anschlahe dat 
du darin pustest, dat bediidt gut Bier.) Wiping your mouth 
with the whole hand upwards (cum omnibus digitis terge buc- 
cam sursum) means a country clown (rusticus.) 
BE CONTINUED. | 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

American Asylum.—Miss L. H. Williams has resigned the 
position of teacher on account of ill health. Miss Mann has 
just returned from a three months’ tour in Europe. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Emma Garrett succeeds 
Mr. Crane as a teacher of articulation. 

Mr. Joseph O. Pyatt, a deaf-mute teacher of forty-four years’ 
service in the Institution, died suddenly on the 15th of August. 
Mr. Pyatt was a faithful and successful instructor, and a thor- 
oughly good man in all the relations of life. He was some- 
what known outside of his Institution work through his biog- 
raphy of Albert Newsam, the deaf-mute artist, which was pub- 
lished about nine years ago. The vacancy occasioned by Mr. 
Pyatt's death has been filled by the appointment of Mr. W. G. 
Jenkins, late principal of the Arkansas Institution. 


Tennessee School.—The School opens without the presence 
of any pupils from the western part of the State, on account of 
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the prevalence of yellow fever. Several of the pupils reside in 
Memphis and vicinity, but, so far as is known, none of them 
have died. 


Georgia Institution.—Samuel M. Freeman, B. A., a graduate 
of the Ohio Institution and of the National College, has been 
added to the corps of teachers. 


Missouri Institution.—Mr. G. W. Walthall has resigned the 
position of teacher, and accepted a similar position in the Texas 
Institution. 


Wisconsin Institute—The following changes have been 
made in the corps of instructorg: Mr. H. Phillips, Miss C. Car- 
ver, and Miss Belle Kimball retire; Mr. W. J. Fuller and Miss 
Rosetta C. Ritscher enter. 

We will not burden the pages of the Anna/s with a detailed 
account of the troubles in this Institution, which, when our 
last number was published, were receiving careful and thorough 
investigation from the Board of State Charities. This Board 
found that the steward, five or six years ago, was guilty of 
wrong conduct, though of a less grave nature than had been 
charged ; his connection with the Institution has been severed 
by the abolition of the office of steward. None of the charges 
against the principal were sustained; on the contrary, while it 
appeared that there had been some lack of discretion in his 
conduct, the purity and excellence of his character, and the ma- 
liciousness of the attack upon him, were clearly and fully estab- 
lished. Some of the newspapers of the State, dissenting from 
the conclusions of the Board of Charities, have been clamoring 
for his removal; but the trustees—as their president, Dr. Chapin, 
explained at the Ninth Convention—being convinced of his inno- 
cence, have felt it their duty to refuse compliance with a de- 
mand so unealled-for and so unjust. What the final result will 
be cannot now be foreseen. It would seem that the prosperity 
of the Institution must inevitably be somewhat diminished for 
a time by the publicity which has been given to the false and 
scandalous accusations brought against its management, but 
we trust its usefulness will not be seriously nor permanently 
impaired. That it retains the confidence of the parents of the 
pupils is evident from the largely increased numbers with which 
the new term opens. 
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Iowa Institution.—Mr. Talbot has resigned the office of su- 
perintendent. He is succeeded by Mr. Moses Folsom, a gen- 
tleman of high qualifications in other respects, but having no 
previous acquaintance with deaf-mute instruction. The educa- 
tional department is now placed under the direction of one 
of the teachers, Mr. J. A. Kennedy, who receives the title of 
principal. Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Gillespie, Miss E. J. Israel, and 
Miss E. A. Brown have resigned their positions as teachers; 
Mr. Gillespie to become principal of the Nebraska Institution, 
and Miss Israel and Miss Brown teachers in the Kansas Insti- 
tution. 

Tcxas Instituiion.—Dr. Carter has retired from the Institu- 
tution, and Mr. J. R. Dobyns, one of the teachers, is promeied 
to the position of principal of the educational department. Mr. 
G. W. Walthall, late of the Missouri Institution, is added to 
the corps. of instructors. 

Columbia Institution.—In the primary department, Miss M. 
T. G. Gordon, who has been a teacher in the institution for 
several years, now takes charge of the instruction in articula- 
tion and lip-reading. Wilbur N. Sparrow, B. A., a graduate of 
the Araerican Asylum and of the National College, is added to 
the corps of teachers. 

Prof. J. G. Gordon, of the College, was married on the 1st 
of August last to Miss A. 8. Wadsworth, of Davenport, Iowa. 

The Journal de Bruxelles of August 13 contains an appre- 
ciative article upon the College from the pen of the eminent 
Mer. De Haerne. Speaking of the degree of Master of Arts 
recently bestowed by the College upon O. F. Kruse, the Ger- 
man deaf-mute who has distinguished himself as a teacher and 
writer, Mgr. De Haerne says it is “a powerful encouragement 
given to deaf-mutes in general, inasmuch as this honor, conferred 
upon one of their number, tends to raise them all in the social 
scale, by removing the barrier which, in the eyes of the world, 
separated them in their instruction from the rest of society.” 


Kansas Institution.—There have been the following changes 
in the corps of teachers: Mr. Linnzus Roberts and Miss Jen- 
nie Burris have resigned their positions, and are succeeded by 
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Miss E. J. Israel and Miss Ella A. Brown, both late of the Iowa 
Institution. 

The trustees have decided to enlarge the industrial depart- 
ment by adding the trade of cabinet-making, and during the 
vacation a shop has been built and equipped for that purpose. 
The school-rooms have been renovated and beautified so that 
now, Mr. Bowles writes us, they are equal to any in the country. 


Minnesota Institution.—Myr. W. E. Blodgett was appointed 
last spring to fill the office of steward, left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Mr. G. W. Lewis, whose health rendered it necessary 
for him to retire. 

New York Institution for Improved Instruction.—My. D. 
Greenberger, the principal, was married in August to Miss A. 
N. Hubbell, who has been a teacher in the Institution. This, 
with two other vacancies in the corps of teachers—one occa- 
sioned by marriage and the other by the acceptance of a lucra- 
tive position as teacher in Guatemala—renders necessary the 
employment of three new teachers. 

An additional house, in the rear of the three buildings oc- 
cupied for the last eight years, has been leased, not with the 
intention of increasing the number of pupils, but of rendering 
those now in the Institution more comfortable. 

Arrangements will be made for some of the larger boys to 
attend the Free Evening School of the Cooper Union during 
the next school year. 

Arkansas Institute-—Mr. W. G. Jenkins has resigned the 
office of principal, and is succeeded by Henry A. Hammond, M. 
A., late a teacher in the Indiana Institution. 


Nebraska Institute—Mr. R. H. Kinney, who has been 
principal for six years, has resigned the position. He is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. J. A. Gillespie, late a teacher in the Iowa Insti- 
tution. Miss M. J. Tobias, a teacher, was married July 2 to 
Mr. Benson, a Presbyterian clergyman. She retains her posi- 
tion in the Institution for the present. 


Central New York Institution.—The Institution is erecting 
a brick building 101 by 44 feet, with accommodations for sixty 
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pupils and the proper officers. It will be completed about the 
1st of January next, and will be used for the younger pupils. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Alabama McNee- 
ley, a graduate of the normal department of the Central High 
School of Pittsburg, has been appointed a teacher. 


Halifax Institution.—Myr. Albert F. Woodbridge, late of the 
Glasgow Mission to the Deaf and Dumb, has been appointed 
principal, and entered upon his duties in September. Mr. 
Hutton writes that Mr. Woodbridge comes highly secommended 
as an experienced and successful teacher and worker among the 
deaf and dumb in England and Scotland. 


Doncaster (England) Jnstitution.—The articulation method 
has been practised for more than two years with a part of the 
school, with such satisfactory results as to lead to the hope that 
eventually a large proportion of the pupils may be educated in 
this way. ‘Those who are already thus taught,” the commit- 
tee say in their last annual report, “are quite as far advanced 
in general knowledge as they would have been by the manual 
system, while their intellectual powers are undoubtedly quick- 
ened to a much greater extent than they would have been had 
they been permitted to rely entirely upon their fingers as the 
medium of thought and expression.” The rule limiting the 
term of instruction to six years has been amended so as to 
allow a longer time at the discretion of the committee. 


Lyons (France) Jnstitutions.—There are two institutions for 
the deaf in Lyons; one following the manual method, under the 
direction of M. Forestier, a deaf-mute, described by Mr. Clere 
in the first volume of the Annals, (page 64;) the other labial, 
directed by M. Hugentobler. These two gentlemen have re- 
cently been discussing the merits of their respective methods 
in a journal of that city, called Le Progrés. We have not seen 
the numbers containing M. Forestier’s letters; M. Hugentobler’s 
reply answers M. Forestier’s arguments and presents his own 
in a very forcible and at the same time perfectly courteous 
manner. 


~ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Heinicke's Portrait.—The present year, as was mentioned 
in the last number of the Annals, is the centennial anniversary 
of the establishment of the first public institution for deaf-mutes 
in the world, and it is fittixy that a portrait of its founder 
should have a place in the Annals. Weare accustomed in this 
country, and with justice, to give the most honorabie positiv.. 
in the history of deaf-mute instruction to the Abbé de l'Epée, 
for he stands pre-eminent among the early instructors alike for 
the philosophical correctness of his views and the benevolence 
of his character. The prominence which has been given to the 
famous correspondence between De l'Epée and Heinicke, in 
which the latter argued less wisely and manifested a less 
philanthropic spirit than his distinguished contemporary, has 
had the effect, perhaps, to diminish our appreciation of the 
merits he really possessed. No one can look upon the hand- 
some, intelligent. kindly face of the portrait without feeling a 
conviction—which the record of Heinicke’s life justifies—that 
here also is a man worthy of honor, and that his character must 
have corresponded somewhat to the magnitude of the work he 
accomplished. The portrait we publish is taken from his 
biography by Stétzner.* An excellent brief sketch of his life 
may be formed on page 166 of the first volume of the Annals, 
which the recent reprint brings within the reach of all. 


Death of Count Taverna.—The Italian periodical Dell’ Edu- 
cazione dei sordo-muti for April, 1878, contains an interesting 
biographical sketch of the late Count Paoli Taverna, of Milan, 
who died on the 11th of February last at the age of 74 years. 
Count Taverna was a man of noble descent, considerable wealth, 
and large influence, who devoted himself wholly to the welfare 
of his fellow-men. As an example of his character, it is men- 
tioned that when the cholera invaded Milan in 1832, and nearly 
every one who was able to leave the city did so, he was one of 
the few who remained at their post. Taking the general direc- 
tion of the hospitals of the city, he gave all his time and 
strength, as long as the disease prevailed, to the care of the 


*Samuel Heinicke, sein Leben und Wirken, dargestellt von Heinrich 
Ernst Stitzner, Leipzig, 1870. 12 mo., pp. 172. 
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sick. In 1854 he established in Milan, with his own means and 
those of the friends whom he interested in the undertaking, the 
“Tnstitution for the Education of Poor Deaf-Mutes in the 
Province of Milan,” which, under the direction of the distin- 
guished teacher Giulio Tarra, the author of the sketch from 
which we draw these facts, has risen to marked prominence 
among the schools of Italy. Count Taverna held various high 
offices in the Province, but during the latter part of his life 
gave his attention chiefly to the Institution he had founded, 
visiting it frequently, and enjoying the love and gratitude of its 
beneficiaries. His last words and thoughts were for them, as 
he commended the Institution to the benevolence of his family, 
and the pupils to the affectionate solicitude of their director. 
‘“‘ Love them, and you will love me,” he said; “do for them all 
the good you can, and you will do it for me, and I will be 
grateful to you until the blessed day when we shall meet again 
with them in the Lord.” 

Sudden Loss of Speech and Hearing.—The New York 77i- 
bune of August 26 contains the following strange narrative : 


“ William Gregory, eighteen years old, living at No. 2 Dover 
street, was standing at Water street and Peckslip, Thursday 
afternoon, with some companions, when a deaf and dumb man 
passed by. Gregory began to make fun of the afflicted man, 
when suddenly he felt a shock and afterward discovered that he 
had lost the senses of speech and hearing. He hurried home 
and informed his parents of these circumstances in writing. 
They took their son to the Chambers-street Hospital, where 
the surgeon in charge examined him, but could make nothing 
of the case. He endeavored to frighten him by means of a 
shock, but failed most signally. Young Gregory when at the 
hospital wrote on a piece of paper that his affliction was due to 
the “will of God.” His parents yesterday had him at church, 
where prayer was offered on his behalf. The house surgeon at 
the hospital says that it is one of the most singular cases that 
ever came under his observation.” 


The Pereire Method.—This method, revived, as it is claimed, 
by M. Magnat, director of the Pereire School for Deaf-Mutes, 
Avenue de Villiers, 94, Paris, is no less adapted, its advocates 
assert, to the instruction of hearing than of deaf-mute children. 
M. Magnat gives lectures upon the method to teachers in gen- 
eral, and it has been introduced into some of the public schools 
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of Paris. The ulletin of the Pereire Society has a great deal 
to say concerning the immense superiority of this system over 
all others, but we have not yet been able to gather from a dili- 
gent perusal of its pages wherein the method it advocates differs 
from the usual articulation course of instruction, except that it 
insists as a point of paramount importance that the child shall 
be taught in the following order : first, speech ; secondly, writ- 
ing; thirdly, reading. The order in which M. Magnat gives 
the pupil the sounds of articulate speech was explained in a re- 
view of his Cowrs d Articulation, published in the Annals, vol. 


xx, page 167. 


Miss Sulter’s Acquisition of Lip-Reading.—The last num- 
ber of the Annals (p. 181) contained a description of the re- 
markable articulation and lip-reading of Miss Salter, of Boston. 
A young lady who has recently lost her hearing suggests the fol- 
lowing explanation of the readiness and ease with which Miss 
Salter unconsciously acquired the power of lip-reading : 

“T was much interested in the letter from Miss Salter. I 
think I can explain even better than she how the ‘instinct,’ as she 
calls it, was acquired. At one stage of my deafness I was able 
to hear imperfectly what was said to me at a slight distance, 
and at the same time what I saw of the movement of the lips 
aided me greatly in understanding what I heard. This stage 
did not last long, however, for I was soon unable to hear, unless 
I was approached too close for me to see, and thus got out of 
the habit of noticing lips until recently. Miss Salter says that 
from the age of from five to ten she was partially, but not in- 
conveniently, deaf. My idea is that during that time, when a 
child’s senses are most susceptible of impressions, and when 
habits are acquired, she unconsciously, perhaps, united seeing 
and hearing, as I did, and when the necessity came for sight 
alone to be exercised, it was able at once to act independently 
of the hearing. Of course her sight and her comprehension 
must both have been very quick.” 


The Deaf ITearing Through the Telephone.—The New York 
Tribune of July 5, mentioning some of the novel and surprising 
uses which have blossomed out of the invention of the telephone, 
says that Mr. Severn, an enthusiastic experimenter of New 
South Wales, claims that he has made the deaf to hear with it. 
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After describing a very simple telephone which he constructed 
out of a tin pot, the closed end of which he opened and tied 
over it a piece of parchment, passing a fine string through the 
centre and making a knot inside, Mr. Severn says : 

‘Make a loop in the string some three feet long, put this loop 
over the forehead of the listener, (the deaf man,) cause him to 
place the palms of his hands flat and bard against the ears, let 
the loop pass over the hands, and now this listener will hear the 
smallest whisper, let him be deaf or not. This fact may appear 
extraordinary; it is, nevertheless, true that a deaf man may 
thus be made to hear the voice, music, ete.” 

What Mr. Severn claims might perhaps be possible in some 
cases of partial deafness, but it cannot be of general application 
to the deaf. 


The Qualifications of a Superintendent.—A resident of Ohio, 
probably expecting that the recent political changes in the State 
would result—as happily for the State they did not—in the ap- 
pointment of a new superintendent for the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, and fearing that some technical objections 
might be interposed which would interfere with his own aspi- 
rations for the place, addressed the following note of inquiry to 
the superintendent : 

“does the Superintend of the Deaf and Dumb have to give 
Bond dose the Jaw requre him to be examined with regarde to 
his education befor entering upon his offiscil duties dose he 
have a Certiffcates to draw his pay I mean a Teachers Certiff- 


cates. 
SUPERINTENDENT DEAF AND DumB AsyLuM, Couiumbous, Ohio.” 


Books for Sale.—A gentleman has placed in the hands of the 
editor of the Annals, for sale, a copy of De Gerando’s De I Edu- 
cation des Sourds-Muets de Naissance, and of Sicard’s Cours 
@ Instruction Cun Sourd-Muet de Naissance. These import- 
ant works are now out of print, and quite difficult to obtain. 
The price of De Gerando’s book, which is in two volumes, un- 
bound, is $4; of Sicard’s—one volume in calf binding, some- 
what worn—$2.50. 
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